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CAN HOOVER STREAMLINE JU. S. Bl’ 'EAURACY? — See Page 13 


A BETTER DRIV 
and a Better Belt 


The happy combination of fine qualii 
CHICAGO BELTING short center Transmissic¢ 
Belts used in the modern “PRODUCTIO 
DRIVE” assures many years of trouble free max 


mum power transmission at the lowest possib 
cost. 


The automatic compensation in belt tensicd 
given by the pivoted motor base makes the be 
“lean” into the heavy loads and then “‘relax”’ 
the normal load. Tension Welded CHICAG 
BELTS provide the strength, stamina and lon 
life necessary for continuous operation. 


These nationally famous top quality leathe 
belts have natural self-adjusting resiliency t 
cushion shock—and good pulley grip to transm)} 
heavy loads with less tension. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the man: 
advantages and money-saving possibilities 
this latest type transmission drive. 


fee CHICAGO BELTING COMPA 
call MOnroe,€-5050 automatic belt i ns 


and ask for one of our 
Sales Engineers. 


LEATHER BELT DRIVE 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STS., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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F you are of average height, it 
I would probably be impossible for 
you to get into a suit of medieval 
armor. That’s because the knights 
back in the Middle Ages were smaller 
than men today. 

One of the major reasons for the 
growth of modern man is his better 
balanced diet. Because he is normally 
provided with a variety of foods in 
perfect condition all year ’round, he 
is bigger and healthier. 

One of the.most important ways of 
providing food whenever and wher- 
ever needed, is by storing it in cans. 
Today, the canning industry is pro- 


viding food for hundreds of millions of 
people. Naturally such an industry 
requires a lot of steel in the form of 
tin plate. 

Three members of the United States 
Steel family help to supply the can- 
ning industry. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company and Columbia 
Steel Company. 

The work of Carnegie-Illinois, 
T.C.I. and Columbia to help furnish 
the canning industry with steel, typi- 
fies the vital roles being played by 
members of the Industrial family that 
serves the nation—United States Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


2 hrs., 50 min. 
on United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300s 


arrives by midmorning. 
ke the ight oclock. 

arrives at lunch time. _ 
Ae the twelve noon’ 


reaches New York by 
midafternoon. 


\ + | ° ? / | o 
gets you there by early evening. 


‘the Aix af Kk 


arrives at 9:50 p.m. EST. 


Ne “the Night Owe’ 


special after-theatre flight. 


wee 


Your best dollar buy is when you fly 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House Corner) 
or Stevens Hotel Lobby. Call FRanklin 2-4900 


a 


or an authorized travel agent. 


Save 5% —Buy Round Trips! 
a ee eee 
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STATISTICS: OF 


CHICAGO BUSINESS 


Building permits 
Cost : 


Contracts awarded on building 
projects, Cook Co. 
Costar : te eee 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


Real estate transfers - 
Consideration 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax 
collection, Cook Co. 


Department store sales index 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Bank clearings 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District _ 
Chicago only 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number ofshates) ae eee 
Market value of shares traded 


Railway express shipments, 
Chicago area 


Air express shipments, 
Chicago area 


L. C. L. merchandise cars 


Originating local telephone 
messages _____ Re oe Sk 


Electric power production, khw._ 


Revenue passengers carried by 
Chicago Transit Authority lines: 
Surface Division _........._... 
Rapid Transit Division 

Postal receipts . 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals 
Departures 


Consumers’ Price Index 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Live stock slaughtered 
under federal inspection 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County 
Other Illinois counties 


‘Preliminary figures. 


Date Due 


ax 


15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- 


September, 
1948 


532 
$13,251,000 


987 
$31,087,000 


6,188 
$6,458,051 


$7,183,594 


245.41 


_ $3,107,725,017 


_.. $15,712,443,000 
_... $8,275,860,000 


501,000 
$14,262,149 


1,520,106 


51,809 
27,733 


173,040,659 


964, '34,000 


65,076,731 
13,733,002 
$8,629,111 


115,640 
117,562 


179.4 


476,522 


19,026 
14,238 


vious month pay amount withheld to 


15 Fourth quarterly installment of 1947 Federal Income 


Tax by Corporations and Fiduciaries 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occu 


31 Secure motor vehicle licenses 


trucks for 1949 


oul Chicago concerns secure city vehicle licenses for 1949 


31 Federal Excise Tax return 


vember, 1948 


pation Tax return and payment 
for month of November 


and payment due for No- 


for passenger cars and 


August, 
1947 
564 
$12,058,200 


2,756 
$44,006,000 


6,435 
$5,958,953 


$7,517,202 
195.8 


$3,100,500,705 


$15,113,556,000 
$7,745,213,000 


424,000 
$13,210,629 


1,475,863 


49,701 
27,649 


167,751,857 


964,070,000 


64,235,212 
13,607,633 
$7,456,424 


117,188 
120,973 


178.8 
421,620 


19,182 
14,114 


September, 


1947 
82 
$12,304,001 


87’ 
$27,046,001 


6,95¢ 
$7,739,886 


$7,558,90° 
246.: 


$3,017,300,44¢ 


$14,410,037,00¢ 
$7,598,147,00( 


445,00C 
$12,306,015 


2,087,552 


52,291 
30,691 


161,266,221 


901,741,000 


72,372,434 
14,416,028 
$7,902,334 


132,811 
135,278 


168.3 
572,185 


12,275 
12,127 
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Returnable to 


Authorized 


Depositary 


Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Director of 


Revenue 


Secretary of State 


City Collector 


Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Rendering of New Plant Now Being Constructed for Henry Valve Co. 


Fifth New Plant Located in 
Clearings New North Avenue District 


North Avenue and 25th Avenue, 
Melrose Park 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


Choice Sites Available 


Clearing Industrial District Inc., has 
four modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago area; one within Chicago’s 
limits, two adjoining its southwest bor- 
der and one adjoining its northwest 
border. The company offers the serv 
ices of a complete engineering and con- 
struction department, architect and 
financing on either a purchase contract 
or long term lease; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 6-0135. 


All Sites Served by Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 3 
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Should Your Company Be Next? 


HE spotlight of industrial interest again is focused 
upon the Crawford Development of the Central 


Manufacturing District as construction is planned for DISTRICT ADVANTAGES 


a new 173,000 square foot warehouse for the United 1. Central Location 

States Rubber Company. Nineteenth important in- 2. Chicago Junction 

dustry to select a site in the Crawford Development Railway Service 

for its benefits of central location, Chicago Junction 3. Private Streets 

rail service and other advantages, the United States 4. Full Improvements 

Rubber Company will enjoy in its new plant adequate 5. Adequate Utilities 

space and every modern facility to handle more 6. Sprinkler Service 

products with greater economy and speed. 7. Individual Switchtrack 

8. Architectural Services 

N THE move of industry to new and larger modern 9. Community Features 
quarters should your company be next? The time 10. Ample Resources to 


is ripe to take advantage of comprehensive District 
opportunities—ideal location, special services, ample 
resources and community features Follow industrial 
leaders and consult the: 


Finance Land and 
Buildings — Liberal 
Terms 


Central 


ARTHUR G. LEONARD 


Manufacturing District 


FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 
Richard Hackett, General siarecus 


1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


38 South Dearborn Street RAndolph 6-2235 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Ja This JsAue-- 


Can Washington’s vast bureaucracy 
really be streamlined? To find out, - 
Congress has called in a board of ex- 
perts, given them $1,900,000 with 
which to work, and asked for a full re- 
port next January. Commerce corre- 
spondent Jack Robins explains (page 
13) that the streamliners, headed by 
ex-President Herbert Hoover, have 
been finding many examples of gross 
duplication, but the streamlining job 
will not be easy. Even partial stream- 
lining hurts someone, and the art of pol- 
itics is to hurt as few people as possible. 


It is good to know the men with 
whom you do business. The same is 
true of union leaders. Hence, Com- | 
merce this month presents an article 
(page 15) by a successful union 
leader, Frank Darling, whose union 
has not called a strike in 11 years, 
yet has kept its 16,000 members on 
higher-than-average wage scales. Mr. 
Darling discusses a union leader’s prob- 
lems on the days when he is not in 
active negotiation with management. 


Can American industry take steps 
to protect itself against the atom bomb? 
The answer is a qualified “Yes,” re- 
ports George Root in an article (page 
16) discussing the findings of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. No 
company, the Board feels, can assure 
itself complete security, but all can 
begin moving toward partial security. 


H. W. Prentis Jr., blunt-spoken 
president of Armstrong Cork Co., be- 
lieves the time has come to stop talk- 
ing about inflation and begin doing 
something about it. Inflation, he be- 
lieves, has become a greater menace 
than Communism to our middle 
classes. If left unchecked, it may 
wreck the backbone of our society and, 
in the process, paralyze industry and 
the nation. Mr. Prentis’ warning 1s 
reprinted as Commerce’s “Speech Of 
The Month,” beginning on page 19. 


Several thousand years ago the 
Egyptians tried in vain to produce a 
true metal bond, and metalworkers for 
centuries afterwards have been no 
more successful. Only in the last sev- 
eral decades has metallurgy finally 
licked this age-old problem. Now a real- 
ity, metal bonding has produced a whole 
series of minor manufacturing revolu- 
tions, as Benjamin Melnitsky explains 
in an article beginning on page 18. 


i i i change- 
One of a series of advertisements showing the benefits of futures trading on the Chicago Mercantile Ex é 


“SHOW ME HOW TO AVOID 


Greeulation'/ 


Thousands of business men are minimizing 
the ordinary risks of business by using 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


Risks are part of all business. To that degree, all 
business men are speculators. 

The retailer takes a loss on his shelf stock when 
prices drop. The manufacturer gets caught with 
inventory, 


Similarly, when prices rise on raw materials, 
manufacturers who have made forward commit- 
ments on their products find margins reduced, and 
sometimes profits turned into losses. 


Thus, whether prices go up or down, some busi- 
ness men get hurt. The aim of most distributors 
and manufacturers is to avoid these risks on in- 
ventory or raw materials—to make only normal 
profits on their basic operations. 


Imagine what an advantage it would be to manu- 
facturers of automobiles, washing machines and 
other products made of steel if they could “peg” 
their raw materials costs for 6 to 9 months ahead, 
know in advance that there would be no change. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


They cannot do it. Nor can the processors of meat 
and dozens of other raw materials. 

But thousands of manufacturers who use apples, 
butter, eggs, onions and potatoes as raw materials 
in bakeries, noodle and mayonnaise factories, con- 
fectionery and ice cream plants and scores of others 
can and do avoid the risks of price changes. So also 
do handlers and distributors of these products. 


They do it by buying and selling futures con- 
tracts on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 


Because risks are removed, these manufacturers 
and distributors perform their usual functions on 
lower margins. Banks more readily finance their 
Operations. 


It is one of the great economic benefits in our 
country —one which other thousands of producers, 
distributors and manufacturers should use and do 
not. Any of our members will gladly analyze your 
business to see how it may be employed for you. 


FREE-—Send for our new booklet, “Why We Have Butter, Eggs and Other Com- 
modities When America Needs Them,” which explains how the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange functions and renders a service to the nation. CJ Check if wanted. 


For specific information on trading in com- 


modities, such as contracts and specifications i 
please check those you are interested in. [_] Apples Pe} Butter L] Eggs LJ Onions 


' Depreciation And The 50-Cent Dollar 


ITHIN the next two or three months, the manage- 
WY ments of most corporations will be preparing an- 
ual reports to stockholders. One of the very important 
problems that each management will have to resolve is 
now depreciation shall be handled in the light of the 
/0-cent dollar. Recognition is growing, although it is not 
ret nearly general enough, that profits are being over- 
tated if fixed assets acquired prior to the war are still 
yeing depreciated on their original cost basis. 


| There has been a great deal of discussion in the account. 
ng profession as to the best way to meet this problem. 
s a group, however, the accountants have not agreed 
npon any solution. 


| Meanwhile, some of the country’s largest corporations, 
otably U. S. Steel, are compensating for under-depre- 
jation by the creation of a special reserve. Others are 
ollowing a very conservative dividend policy. Caution 
n dividend paying does not specifically reflect the fact 
of under-depreciation in the company financial statements. 
[t does, however, prevent draining cash from a business 
bn the basis of profits which are inflated to the extent 
hat depreciation charges are insufficient to provide for 
eplacement of fixed assets at current price levels. Com- 
banies which are not consciously following one or the 
bther of these two procedures are in danger of dissipating 
heir capital. 

This vital problem deserves thorough discussion in 
every annual report for 1948. Stockholders should know 
just what the dollar’s debasement has meant to the fixed 
asset replacement reserves of the corporation in which 
they are investors, and exactly what is being done about it. 


Sound Tactic 


HE American Legion has decided that one of the best 
means of attacking Communism is to teach it in the 
schools. To this end the Legion will provide material 
and assistance to the teaching profession. 

The Legion is to be congratulated on its program. If 
impartial, factual courses are provided to teach Commun- 
ism in theory and practice, it is a sure thing that very 
few students will be favorably impressed. The history of 
all the early ventures in Communism in this country and 
abroad, where the experiment was not backed by a gun 
in the hand of a dictator, has been one of dismal failure. 
Fully and fairly presented, the story of the Russian po- 
litical despotism combined with socialism and called 
Communism can make no converts in American classrooms. 

The nation’s schools should be quick to adopt the Le- 
gion’s program. By openly instituting thorough-going, 
impartial instruction and discussion on the subject, the 


Cas 


schools can become one of the most effective agencies in 
checking the spread of communist philosophy. They can 
also dispel the suspicion which has been growing in recent 
years that some teachers were using their classroom to 
spread Communism by subtle indoctrination. 


= A Good Deal 
BAO the first eight months of this year a favorable 


trend has developed in our foreign trade, with the 
gap between imports and exports narrowing. This has 
been brought about by a drop in exports and a rise in 
imports. Ordinarily a drop in exports might be viewed 
as unfavorable because of its effect on the level of business 
and employment here. But in today’s situation, declining 
exports and rising imports both tend to reduce inflation. 
ary pressure, which is all to the good. With our own 
shortages, this trend would, in fact, be to the good even 
if none of our exports had been on a gift basis, which, of 
course, an important share have been. 

It is too much to hope that a balance between imports 
and exports, with exports being composed entirely of non- 
relief shipments, can be attained in the foreseeable future. 
It is encouraging, however, to see the new trend toward 
balance in our foreign trade. 


™ Debt Management Program 


NDOUBTEDLY the most difficult task that will face 

the Washington administration in the next four years 
will be the management of the public debt. What is done 
about the gargantuan $250 billion debt will affect the 
employment, income, savings and cost of living of every 
American. 

How this gigantic financial problem should be handled 
has been the subject of endless discussion and many, many 
long treatises. The Committee on Public Debt Policy in 
its seventh and last study on the subject has, however, 
proposed a program that is noteworthy for its succinctness 
and simplicity. The committee boils its plan for successful 
debt management down to these five readily understand- 
able principles: 

1. Control the budget. 

2. Reduce the debt. 

3. Distribute the debt more widely. 

4. Restore flexible interest rates. 

5. Nourish a dynamic economy. 

The best method of putting this five-point program into 
action may be a matter for the experts. The principles, 
however, can be understood by anyone and should have 
unanimous public support. 
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. A NEW AND BETTER 


ELECTRICAL 


SERVICE 
tor. CHICAGO 


INDUSTRY 


ONE RELIABLE FIRM 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


New construction, conversions, al- 
terations — we handle the largest 
projects from beginning to end. 


Only long, thoroughly trained elec- 
trical engineers and specialists can 
properly layout and install today’s 
intricate equipment . . . can prop- 
erly supervise and work with elec- 
tricians for absolutely correct 
installation and full performance. 
Employ our 40 years of know-how 
to insure a completely satisfactory 
job, well done. 


We work directly with you—or 
with your engineering firm or 


general contractor. 


K-B 


Write, wire or tele- 
phone for complete 
information on this 
new streamlined 


SERVING electrical 
INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1908 


service 
that offers you so 
many advantages. 


KELSO-BURNETT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


¢ Canada Taps New Iron Ore — For 
some years, Canadian mineralogists 
have been probing the Dominion’s 


| vast hinterland for untapped iron ore 


deposits to supplement the steadily 
dwindling Mesabi beds. Now word 
comes from Canada’s Department of 


| Mines and Resources that the long 
| search has turned up an extensive bed 


of highgrade iron ore in Labrador, 
officially described as on a par with 


| the Mesabi range, both in extent and 


quality of ore. Exploratory drilling 
indicates that the deposits hold at 
least 150,000,000 tons of ore, but 
mineralogists hope through further 
explorations to prove that twice that 
amount is available. Like the Mesabi 
deposits, the new Labrador beds are 
likely to require relatively little drill- 
ing and blasting. If it can actually 
be proved that the new beds do hold 
300,000,000 tons of ore, then Canada 
will begin construction of a 350-mile 
railroad into the area. 


* Coupons Ad _ Infinitum — The 
coupon craze, that strange facet of 
American free enterprise, shows no 
sign of abating. The newest twist 
in the boxtop school of merchandis- 
ing is the idea of blanketing the na- 
tion with coupons entitling the holder 
to an introductory box of soap pow- 
der, toothpaste or breakfast cereal. 
This year alone, the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation has poured into 
the mails a staggering 200,000,000 
coupor-bearing envelopes in behalf 
of some 24 national advertisers. Next 
year Donnelley anticipates an even 
greater use of the mass coupon idea. 
To expedite the huge mailing job, 
Donnelley Corporation has compiled 
the world’s largest consumer mailing 
list; collected at a cost of over one 
million dollars, it now contains the 


addresses of more than 33,000,000 
families. 


Steel Profit Squeeze — The steel 
industry, despite steadily higher dol- 
lar sales, continues to feel the pinch 


of higher wages and raw materi 
costs. The National City Bank 
New York has reviewed the pro 
position of 32 leading iron and ste 
producers and finds that, althou. 
dollar sales increased 16 per cent 
the first half of this year (as co: 
pared with the same 1947 perioc 
net profit dipped from 6.9 cents r 
sales dollar to 6.1 cents. Furthe 
more, the bank reports, the indust 
had the lowest rate of return on r 
worth of any major. manufacturi: 


group. 


¢ Packaging Innovation — Mode 
packaging has finally caught on wi 
one more industry — the Christm 
tree purveyors. This year’s Yuleti: 
evergreen will be available in inc 
vidual cartons in sizes ranging fro 
three to eight feet. The G. D. Ma 
tin Company, Olympia, Wash., whi 
is introducing the carton idea, sa 
each carton will be wax-treated ar 
contain a metal moisture-contain 
base to bring evergreens to the co 
sumer fresh, fragrant, and lon 
lasting. 


© Metalworking Center — The Ch 
cago industrial area contains the grea 
est concentration of metalworkir 
plants in the nation, at least from tl 
viewpoint of employes at work. ° 
survey by IRoN AGE indicates th 
447,412 metalworkers, or 8.16 per cei 
of the national total, are employed : 
Chicago plants. Detroit ranks secon 
with 397,975 workers, Pittsburgh thir 
with 241,453 workers, and Newark, } 
J., fourth with 230,138 workers. Ne 
York state, with a total of 511,031 met 
workers, is in fifth place among tk 
states. 


* Motor Truck Boom — Since 193 
motor truck traffic has been increa. 
ing more than half again as fast < 
railroad traffic. In a survey of th 
motor truck industry, the Depar 
ment of Commerce reports that th 


(Continued on page 46) 
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13,750 new employees in three years 
Payroll up $65,000,000 
Improved methods cut training time 


Operators, linemen, installers, office workers 
. more skilled people of all kinds . . . are 
moving up to the telephone lines to bring you 
more and better service. 
More than 13,750 have joined the Illinois 
Bell team since V-J Day. With improved train- 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ing methods, they’re ready for “active duty” 
in much less time than it used to take. 


Addition of all these employees has boosted 
Illinois Bell’s “family” to 43,700 people and 
increased our annual payroll to $134,000,000, a 
$65,000,000 rise in three years! That’s a lot of 
people and a lot of money. It takes plenty of 
both to provide you with the kind of service 
you’ve told us you want and need—and which 


we promise you shall have! 


10 ; 


Instant, Unlimited, Simultaneous 


Conversations . . . Every One Private 


KELLOGG 
Seuect-O-PHONE 


Automatic Private Telephone Systems 


Trends tn 
FINANCE and BUSINES: 


No loudspeakers — 
nothing on your 
desk but a_ tele- 
phone. 100% con- 


ference facilities. 


Compact, easily in- 
stalled switching equip- 
ment needs no special 
room — 5 to 36°line 
capacity. 


Keep your telephone lines clear for out- 

side calls; cut telephone expense—every 

telphone a “master station’’—any one 

person can initiate a conference call. 

Every conversation confidential . . . In- 

stallation, expansion and maintenance 

costs amazingly small — only 3-wire 

conductor to each station. Only system 

that gives all these: 

@Full fledged TELEPHONE SYSTEM—not 
a loudspeaker system 

@Compact, ready-wired switching equip- 
ment may be wall-mounted 

e@Long life—some in use more than 30 
years 

@Fully automatic—no operator or bat- 
teries needed 

@General or individual code calls, fire 
or burglar alarms can be incorporated. 

@Name Touch Executive Station avail- 
able 


WALKER-JIMIESON, INC. 
311 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


CAnal 6-2525 


KNOW HOW 10 
GROW OLD? 


It has been truthfully said 
that ‘’to know how to grow 
old is an art.’ 


The first requirement for gra- 
cious living in advanced age 
is INDEPENDENCE from 
WANT and FEAR. 


You can buy this INDEPEND- 
ENCE during your earlier and 
productive youth and middle 
age by choosing and acquir- 
ing the right kind of life 
insurance. 


ASK YOUR PRUDENTIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE ABOUT IT! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


AAUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


On the average, 
only one person in 


Only One Person 
In 20 Rejected 20 
By Underwriters 


is now turned 
down on life insur- 
ance applications. 
This ratio has been improving stead- 
ily, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, and millions of persons are 
accepted for coverage today who 
would have been rejected under pre- 
vious underwriting practice. 

Chief cause of disqualifications is 
the broad category of heart, artery, 
and kidney diseases, which account 
for nearly half the rejections. An 
unsatisfactory medical history ac- 
counts for 20 per cent of the rejec- 
tions; overweight or underweight con- 
ditions, five per cent; and occupational 
hazards, less than five per cent. 

« « » » 

With labor and 

Management Seen management _hav- 
Dubious On Taft- ing lived somewhat 
Hartley Benefits more than a year 
under the  Taft- 

Hartley Act (the measure became 
fully effective August 23, 1947), the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
has been querying businessmen to 
learn how they would change the 
law now that it has shaken down a 
bit. The results of the survey indi- 
cate rather conclusively that there is 
nothing approaching uniformity in 


‘Inanagement’s reaction to life under 


T-H. 

Surprisingly, the most frequently 
suggested change in the law is not 
aimed at labor. Instead, it is that 
company officials should be made to 
sign noncommunist affidavits as well 
as union leaders, Furthermore, if the 
NICB survey is a fair criterion, indus- 
try is by no means positive the act 
has bettered labor relations. About 
half the executives said there appeared 
to be some improvement “directly or 
indirectly,” but as one industrial rela- 
tions executive remarked, “This im- 
provement is intangible.” 

On the other side of the fence were 


46 per cent who replied that Taff 
Hartley had neither improved ne 
worsened employe relations. The sun 
vey also found that: (1) most execu 
tives feel the act*has definite short 
comings; (2) five per cent feel i 
“has done more harm than good;” ane 
(3) three out of four businessmen be 
lieve other changes should be madd 
particularly with respect to industry 
wide bargaining and the scope of cob 
lective bargaining. 

One Eastern executive would lik 
to see the Wagner Act and the Taft 
Hartley Act combined and rewritter 
into “one clear-cut piece of legisla: 
tion” that no one would require law 
yers to interpret. That, he admits 
is probably a “utopian dream.” 

ie bE Pe 

The nation: 
bumper crop of 
feed grains, espe 
cially corn and oats. 
are certain to influ- 
ence next year’s livestock and poultry 
situation. The big question, for the 
average consumer, is how soon will 
the price tag on a beef steak be parec 
to a reasonable figure? The Depart: 
ment of Commerce is not wholly 
optimistic; it believes consumers can 
look forward to some relief, but not 
quite as soon as might be supposed. 

If feed prices were the only factor 
involved, the department says cheaper 
meat would be here in a hurry. But 
biological and seasonal influences are 
tending to delay price reductions. For 
example, the first improvement in 
meat supplies will be a small gain next 
Spring and Summer resulting from in- 
creased corn feeding of &teers, but the 


Big Grain Crop 
Will Ease Meat 
Supply—Later 


‘first substantial increase is not likely 


before the Fall and Winter of 1949- 
1950 from the marketing of spring- 
born pigs. 

Real improvement in the beef sup- 
ply will require at least an additional 
year because of the longer period re- 
quired for cattle to mature. At pres- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Tils huge 65-foot gas fired rotary kiln operates in the 

No. 2 plant of the National Aluminate Corporation 
on Chicago’s southwest side. It is used for lowering the 
moisture content in a catalyst employed in the manu- 
facture of high octane gasoline. 


Equipped with a long luminous flame burner, under 
complete automatic control, it has a maximum hourly 
capacity of 6500 cubic feet of gas. This kiln is one of 
four large gas-fired kilns in use at the plant for processing 
the catalyst and producing Zeolite. 


AND COKE COMPANY 


‘THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
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"The job of being chief executive of the United States has grown too big for any one man to handle.” 


| 


Bureaucracy? 


By JACK ROBINS 


OR more than a year, “task forces” 
™ of research experts under the di- 
| rection of Former President Her- 
bert Hoover have been studying the 
administrative structure of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Work- 
ing for the 12-member commission of 
which Mr. Hoover is the head, they 
have been collecting information to 
determine how best to reorganize the 
executive branch headed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The study, for which Congress ap- 
propriated $1,900,000, is the most 
ambitious attempt so far to analyze 
the administrative mechanism of our 
federal government. Presumably it 
will result in the most comprehensive 
reorganization program to date. 


The commission members are di- 
vided six and six between the two 
major parties. In addition to Mr. 
Hoover they are: Dean Acheson, law- 
yer and former Under Secretary of 
State; Arthur S. Flemming, president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and re- 
cently chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission; Secretary of Defense 
James V. Forrestal; George H. Mead, 
paper manufacturer; Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Boston financier; James K. Pol- 
lack of the University of Michigan; 
James H. Rowe, Jr., lawyer who once 
served as a Roosevelt administrative 
assistant; and the following members 
of Congress: Senators Aiken of Ver- 
mont and McClellan of Arkansas and 
Representatives Clarence J. Brown of 


Can Hoover Streamline U. S. 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover 


Ohio and Carter Manasco of Ala- 
bama. 

-Over the last few years Congress 
has created numerous independent 
agencies and the President has cre- 
ated wartime and other emergency 
bureaus. Some are temporary, some 
permanent, and from time to time 
they have been regrouped. How effi- 
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ciently are they operating? Are they 
costing more than they should? The 
researchers are now beginning to 
come in with information bearing on 
these questions. They have found, for 
example: 

That western stockmen who wish 
to graze their cattle on public lands 
must deal with two different agen- 
cies, the Interior Department’s Graz- 
ing Service and Agriculture’s Forest 
Service, each of which has different 
conditions and difterent rentals. 

That two different agencies — In- 
terior’s Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers — 
sometimes build different dams on the 
same river, upstream and down. Both 
use the same kind of engineering, but 
law requires the Reclamation Bureau 
to charge the farmers benefitted, al- 
though no such stipulation attaches to 
the dams of the Army Engineers. 

That the Reclamation Bureau often 
hires agronomists in project areas 
where Agriculture already has agron- 
omists on the payroll. 

That 28 different government 
agencies are concerned with lending. 

That the Post Office Department, 
under a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
policy set by Congress, still uses some 
of the old World War I solid-tire, 
chain drive trucks for mail delivery, 
at enormous maintenance cost. 


every government department inter- 
viewing all officials who did any buy- 
ing. Researchers studying our ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs inter- 
viewed not only the top officials of 
the State Department, but those in 
other agencies like Agriculture and 
Commerce who have dealings with 
foreign nations. In some cases re- 
searchers sat beside top officials for as 
much as two months, doing nothing 
more than take two notes on how the 
business was conducted. 


Report to Congress 


Now, this mass of uncoordinated 
data is on the desk of the Hoover 
Commission. On November 8 that 
body will begin going through it in 
an attempt to formulate a report to 
Congress in January that will make 
intelligent recommendations for mod- 
ernizing the administrative side of the 
government, seeking to make it more 
efficient, and if possible to save the 
taxpayers some money. 

It is the most ambitious attempt at 
government reorganization ever at- 
tempted. At this point not even the 
Commission itself knows what it will 
recommend, for it put off until after 
election the job of digesting its in- 
formation. The final proposals, what- 
ever they are, will still be subject ‘to 
approval by Congress. 


The men who have. collected this 
and a mountain of similar information 
are experienced in business or govern- 


ment administration. Most of them 
are serving free. Aided by paid re- 
searchers, they have gone at. their 
tasks in different ways. A “task 
force” of 15 men assigned to find out 
about procurement went through 


There are some Washington skep- 
tics who contend that the government 
of the United States is too big and 
complex to reorganize. They can 
cite examples to prove that regroup- 
ing of agencies along functional lines 
only creates new overlapping from 
the departmental standpoint. The 
Hoover Commission is aware of this 
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conflict in theory. While its approaa 
has been mostly based on gover: 
mental function, it has studied agg 
culture, veterans’ services, and tt 
Post Office on a departmental ba: 
It has not resolved the tunctiona 
departmental theory conflict, but 
is by no means prepared to adnr 
that Washington’s vast bureaucrac: 
numbering some 2,100,000  civilid 
employes in the U. S. and abroaz 
cannot be put on a more efficies 
basis. 

What does past éxperience show?? 


Since 1920 the government hi 
undergone 82 separate acts of rt 
organization. An examination of thee 
reveals two things: first, that tha 
were largely bunched in two-yez 
periods; and second, that the initis 
tive for change has come largely fro: 
the executive branch rather than fro: 
Congress. 

The first of the active reorganizz 
tion periods was 1933-34, when ther 
were 19 changes by President Roose 
velt’s executive order and three H 
acts of Congress. Among the forma 
were the consolidation of governmer: 
procurement and disbursement in th! 
Treasury; transfer of authority t 
apportion appropriations from agenc: 
heads to the Budget Bureau; and cre 
ation of the Farm Credit Agency 
Congressional changes included estat 
lishment of the Securities and Ew 
change Commission and creation o 
the Federal Communications Com 
mission, which absorbed the Federe 
Radio Commission and also the tele 
graph functions of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and the Pos 
Office Department. 


Prior Reshuffling 


The second period was 1939-4( 
after Mr. Roosevelt got general re 
organization authority from Congres 
in an act which specifically gave im 
munity from shifts to 21 differen 
agencies. Twenty-four  significan 
changes were made under this act, it 
five reorganization plans none o 
which Congress disapproved. It wa: 
the most intensive government reor 
ganization since 1789. Three nev 
“semi-departments” were created — 
the Federal Security, Works and Loar 
Agencies. Although their heads dic 
not have full technical cabinet rank 
by practice they attended cabine 
meetings and their agencies pulle 
together in departmental  fashior 
many of the scattered welfare, publi 
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M. F. (Frank) Darling is presi- 
dent of Local 1031 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
BV orkers, A. F. of L. In its 11 
Year existence, this Chicago union 
has not called a strike. Yet its 
16,000 members receive higher 
_ wages in the 43 Chicago radio and 
television plants with which 1031 
has contracts than comparable 
workers receive in other radio 
manufacturing centers throughout 
the country. In this article, which 
should interest every business ex- 
ecutive, Frank Darling tells his 
philosophy of union operation and 
what he believes are good and bad 
management practices in dealing 
with organized labor.—Ed. 


HE president of a large corpora- 
tion once asked me what union 
leaders did with their time. He 


43 contracts left 322 days annually 
or doing nothing. Since he himself 
never visited his own factory — he 
perated from “executive offices” — 
nis ignorance did not surprise me. 

But occasionally, such lack of 
‘ nderstanding and comprehension 
makes negotiations difficult. For that 
reason, therefore, an opportunity to 
explain the work of a labor leader, 
and the basic philosophy of that work, 
is welcome. 

| By and large, a union president has 
two basic problems: (1) he has to 
deal with his own members, satisfy 
them and see that their economic in- 
terests are protected; and (2) he has 
to deal with employers on grievances, 
disputes, elections, and finally on con- 
tracts. 


Keeping Members Happy 


Turning to the first basic problem, 
it might be of interest to employers 
to know what union leaders must do 
to keep their members satisfied. 

To begin with, there is always that 
devil, the high cost of living. Union 
members are not interested in theo- 
ries which say that prices have gone 
up because (a) banks somewhere, 
somehow, have expanded credit, or 


igured 43 days of negotiations for . 


(b) federal deficit spending has 
pumped money into circulation 
thereby inflating prices, or (c) farm 
legislation has put a floor under food 
prices, or (d) any other theory. Union 
members must meet the cost of living 
from day to day and if their pay 
envelope doesn’t carry them as far 
as it used to, they holler. That means 
immediate pressure on union leaders 
for wage increases. 


In many respects, union leaders are 
like congressmen with sensitive con- 
stituents. When the congressman 
hears from the people back home, he 
acts. When the union leader hears 
from his members, when he knows 
they are complaining or will shortly 
complain about living costs, he must 
act also. Otherwise, the union leader 
becomes an exunion leader. 


But the purpose of a union is not 
only to protect its members against 
a declining standard of living; it is 
also to protect workers against dis- 
crimination, to increase their sense of 
security, to establish and maintain a 
procedure for representing their 
wishes and desires. Local 1031 has 
set up machinery for such methods 
of representation and has trained 
stewards, business agents and other 
union officials in order to uphold 
workers’ interests as efficiently as 
possible. Fundamentally, the union 
exists solely to help the worker. 


Many Grievances 


As anyone can well imagine, 43 
plants with 16,000 union members 
will generate a good number of griev 
ances. It is impossible to throw 
16,000 workers together with manage- 
ment supervisors and not have dis- 
putes. As a matter of fact, nine- 
tenths of a union leader’s time, month 
in and month out, is spent working 
out grievance settlements. 

Given the best intentions on both 
sides, disputes may be held to a mini 
mum, but they never can be elim- 
inated.. Part of the reason for that 
situation is the feeling on the part of 
workers that they need not be sub- 
ject to any arbitrary and capricious 
actions by foremen and supervisors. 
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hat Makes A Labor Union Tick 


By M. F. DARLING 


Maurice Seymour 


M. F. Darling 


Union officials are expected to look 
after their members and protect their 
rights in this regard, although what 
may be arbitrary and capricious to 
one worker may not be so to another. 


Management Prerogatives 


Part of the reason also for the in- 
ability to eliminate all grievances is 
the feeling on the part of some super- 
visory personnel that this or that dect- 
sion falls into the field of “manage- 
ment prerogatives”; hence they feel 
free to proceed without union per- 
mission, acquiescence or even knowl- 
edge. Seniority grievances, for ex- 
ample, constitute a great part of such 
disputes. Foremen will upgrade a few 
workers without regard to seniority 
rights, and rebuff union stewards in 
the plant when these men argue that 
such actions are in violation of con- 
tract provisions. All of which means 
that the union business agents and 
perhaps even the president must jour- 
ney out to the plant, sit down with 
management people, and straighten 
out the situation — which should 
never have arisen in the first place. 

Another frequent cause of griev- 
ances coming up under so-called 
“management prerogatives” is regrad- 
ing of work. One employer, for ex- 
ample, will start a new radio or tele- 
vision set into production. At the 
same time, he will take some particu- 
lar job on the line — fairly skilled — 
and break it into two jobs, both semi- 
skilled, and at lower wage rates. His 
intentions are clear: he wants to cut 
down production cost. But by his 

(Continued on page 25) 


Circle (dia. 3 mi.) shows area of Hiroshima 
destroyed by first atom bomb 


ROBABLY few businessmen are 

worrying through sleepless nights 

over the possibility that an atom 
bomb, if used against this country, may 
wipe out hundreds of factories and per- 
haps thousands of productive workers 
in one lightning flash. Nevertheless, if 
atomic warfare does materialize, it is a 
foregone conclusion that factory and 
industrial concentrations will be pri- 
mary bombing targets. Accepting this 
fact, what can industry now do to 
minimize its vulnerability to the bomb? 

Short of the actual experience of 
atomic warfare, a final answer to that 
question is scarcely attainable. There 
have, of course, been some spectacular 
suggestions: that industry, particularly 
its most strategic elements, burrow un- 
derground in an effort to obtain com- 
plete security or that industrial plants 
in heavily congested areas be dis- 
mantled and moved to the suburbs for 
partial security. 

Such theories have their place in 
pseudo-scientific literature, but they 
are scarcely practical for the business- 
man who must plan future operations 
upon a realistic, profit-and-loss basis, 
At the national level, the principal fed- 
eral agency charged with planning ade- 
quate protection against the bomb for 
industry is the National Security Re- 
sources Board. The board, in surveys 
thus far published, recognizes the fact 
that industry has no real security against 
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Industrial Security 


NSRB Finds That Against A-bomb Protectio: 


Acme photom 


Hiroshima as it appeared in an aerial reconnaisance photo the day before it became the 
world’s first military target for the atom bomb on August 5, 1945 


an atomic attack nor is it likely to 
obtain such security short of a whole- 
sale redistribution of our industrial 
population and facilities. 

Furthermore, the board regards as 
impractical the idea that basic indus- 
tries be moved underground for pro- 
tection. Such an undertaking, the board 
reasons, would not only be prohibitively 
costly, it would also involve transporta- 
tion, communication and procurement 
problems of tremendous complexity. 
Moreover, industry itself is not likely 
to embark upon such programs to escape 
a possibility which may never become 
a reality. 


Reported Tentatively 


After studying the atom bomb ques- 
tion for many months, the board has, 
however, made a tentative report to 
industry outlining what it regards as a 
reasonable procedure for the average 
plant manager and_ business executive. 
Here is the jist of the report: with what 
knowledge is now available regarding 
probable enemy strategy plus reason- 
able defense precautions, very few com- 
panies can actually immunize them- 
selves against the bomb. At the same 


time, however, virtually all companies 
can begin taking some steps to mitigaté 
the effect of an atomic attack. 

Looking at the problem, as best i 
can, through the eyes of a_potentia: 
enemy, the Board reasons that an at: 
tacking nation would, in all probability: 
have a limited number of atomic weap: 
ons to launch against the United States; 
The bombs are not only expensive 
their essential elements, uranium anc 
plutonium, are extremely scarce. There: 
fore, the board points out, each bomb: 
ing target would have to be vital to our 
war-making potential. Another strate- 
gic consideration would be the obvious 
difhculty of breaking through our own 
defenses and pinpointing atomic bombs 
on selected targets. 

Thus, from the enemy's viewpoint, 
there would be two major considera- 
tions: the strategic importance of the 
target and its vulnerability. On this 
basis, the board arrives at this estimate 
of enemy bombing tactics: “We may 
reasonably assume that no country in 
the foreseeable future will ever have 
enough (atom bombs) to afford to use 
one on each city of as few as 50,000 
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nd The Atom Bomb 


Is Only Partial and Depends On Dispersion 


By GEORGE ROOT 


‘people, or on a congested area of less 
than five square miles.” 

__ From the viewpoint of our own de- 
fense, the board believes dispersion is, 
at least for the time being, industry's 
‘soundest answer to the bomb threat. It 
recognizes that dispersion is not the 
final answer, for as atomic weapons are 
perfected their striking power will be 
‘broadened. Ultimately, the board de- 
‘clares, “No area in the United: States 
will be immune from possible attack 
because of its location alone.” 

_ Dispersion and decentralization are 
by no means new ideas to American 
industry. The Security Resources Board 
‘recognizes the fact that decentralization 
has been increasing in recent years. In- 
dustrial migration from heavily popu- 
lated areas to suburbs and smaller towns, 
from the congested Northeast to the 
centrally-located Middlewest has pro- 
gressed even more rapidly since the 
war than before. 


Trend On To Small Centers 


A recent survey by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board showed that 
| cities and towns with 10,000 to 100,000 
population were the most popular places 
for plants established from 1940-47. 
Only one-third of the plants built or 
acquired since 1940 are in cities of 
100,000 and over, while almost 30 per 
cent are in towns of 10,000 or less 
against only 20 per cent of the plants 
built before 1940. 

_ The security board believes it is to 
-industry’s distinct advantage to inten- 
-sify this movement wherever practical. 
Although complete dispersal, in the 
military sense, of the nation’s prime 
industries is obviously impractical, the 
annual expenditure of American corp- 
orations for new plant facilities sug- 
gests a means of achieving gradual but 
nonetheless extensive progress toward 
the goal of industrial security. Last 
year, industry spent approximately 
$16,200,000,000 for new plants and 
equipment; this year’s expansion plans 
are expected to cost at least two bil- 


lion dollars more than in 1947. There- 
fore, the board reasons, if every new 
plant is located with due regard for 
current estimates of what constitutes 
reasonable defense against the bomb, 
the nation will have made a distinct 
gain toward industrial security, 


Economically Practical 


Furthermore, the board emphasizes, 
a company planning expansion should 
have relatively little difficulty in co- 
ordinating normal economic considera- 
tions and strategic safety in its selection 
of new plant sites. Already, companies 
are finding that expansion into sub- 
urban areas is proving economically 
practical; now the advantage of such 
moves is merely made more obvious 
because of security considerations. 

How can future industrial expansion 
be planned to meet security considera- 
tions? The security board predicates 
its answer on past experience with 
atomic bomb damage: 

‘Atomic bombs exploded to date have 
destroyed almost everything within a 
half-mile radius of the zero point. Be- 
yond the periphery of this first area, 
and extending to a distance of about 
one and one-half miles, they caused 
moderate damage to all structures. Al- 
lowing for future developments, it is 
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not expected that an improved bomb 
would cause heavy damage beyond a 
distance of three miles from point of 
detonation. The possibility of a super 
bomb that will wipe out an entire state 
is too remote to warrant serious con- 
sideration.” 


Therefore, the business executive de- 
siring to judge vulnerability of his pres- 
ent plant or a prospective new site is 
advised to draw a figurative circle of 
three miles radius around his plant to 
see whether a likely target is within 
range. His plant, in fact, may be a 
major military objective, especially if 
it is a highly critical unit whose de- 
struction could halt production in many 
related industries for a matter of 
months.” 


With this security plan in mind, the 
board recommends the adoption of “a 
progressive dispersion plan built around 
normal expansion and obsolescence fac- 
tors.” It must, of course, be economic- 
ally feasible, and it must fit into long- 
range planning. “The important thing,” 
the board adds, “is to devote study and 
efforts with a view to making the earli- 
est possible start toward dispersion as 
the means of achieving a reasonable 
degree of plant security.” 


Topography a Factor 


The board hazards the further sug- 
gestion that topographical features 
should be considered in choosing new 
plant locations. In the atom bombing of 
Japan, Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
chosen as targets because of their stra- 
tegic concentration of industries. Al- 
though Nagasaki had a greater popula- 
tion density, deaths there were only 
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Part of the gutted remains of a large Japanese steel plant at Nagasaki which was the 
target for the second and last atom bomb dropped in combat during World War II 


Lukens Steel Co. 


Rolling molten ‘’sandwiches’’ of several plies in metal binding process 


Metal Bonding Aids 


Many Industries 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


HE problem of creating a true 

bond between different metals or 

between a metal surface and a 
non-metal surface is almost as old as 
civilization itself. After 2500 years of 
fruitless trying, engineers in the last 
decade or so have finally licked the 
problem and thus paved the way for 
a host of new developments in the 
technology called “engineering mate- 
rials.” 

As a result huge industrial soap- 
making kettles, formerly fabricated 
from solid stainless steel plates, are 
now manufactured from less costly 
carbon steel onto which has been 
grafted a thinner “skin” of stainless 
steel. Railroad tank cars for caustic 
soda are welded from nickel-clad steel 
plates instead of solid nickel. Exte- 
rior sheathings of modern diesel loco- 
motives are plywood combined with 
aluminum. In the modern kitchen, 
frying pans appear to be solid stain- 
less steel, but are actually a stainless 
exterior enclosing a thick core of cop- 


per. Antenna masts for airplanes are 
resin-impregnated pressed plywood 
surrounded by a tight-fitting sheath 
of iron. 

These bi-metal and metal-to-non- 
metal laminated products are new en- 
gineering materials which combine 
most of the advantages and few of the 


Electrochemical Industries Ine, 
Bonded metal gives costume jewelry bright 
sheen plus great flexibility 
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disadvantages of their components 
Copper bonded to steel, for example 
is unlike either copper or steel. I 
has the electrical conductivity, resist; 
ance to corrosion, and attractive ap} 
pearance of copper, but at the sama 
time has the strength and toughness 
of steel. 

It is only in the last few years thag 
composite materials have been used by 
industry on a large-scale, mass-produc: 
tion basis. Among many processes fon 
producing bonds between metals anc 
between metals and non-metals, clad! 
ding, laminating, and electrodeposi: 
tion are the most important. 


Metal Surgery 


Cladding is a form of metallurgica: 
surgery by which a thin layer of 
stainless steel, copper, nickel, silvers 
or other corrosion’ or heat-resisting: 
metal is grafted to low-cost carbon 
steel plate. The cladding metal may) 
be from five to fifty per cent the 
thickness of the carbon steel backing; 
plate. A strip of this bi-metallic prod 
uct can be twisted into a cork screw 
or deformed in a hundred other ways: 
yet, the two metals will cling together 
for their bond is permanent. 

The secret of this chemical com- 
bination of facing surfaces is high! 
temperature and tremendous pressure.: 
It is somewhat like a brick of ice: 
cream with chocolate as the top por-’ 
tion and vanilla as the bottom. At the: 
center, where the two meet, is a choc- 
olate-vanilla “alloy.” For both the: 
bi-flavored dessert and the bi-metallic 
engineering material the area of chem- 
ical combination is very shallow; yet,: 
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Various types of wood-metal 


laminates 
made by Haskelite Manufacturing Co. 
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HOMAS Hobbes—the British po- 

litical philosopher — published a 

monumental book in 1651 entitled, 
“Leviathan—or the Matter, Forme, & 
Power of a Commonwealth,” in which 
he holds that the state is a necessary 
but dangerous monster which always 
devours men’s freedom if it be not con- 
stantly subjected to appropriate con- 
trols. “The Leviathan of Inflation” is 
a similar behemoth. It is eating away 
today at the vitals of our economy and 
unless checked it might well be the ulti- 
mate means of destroying our free so- 
ciety. 

Inflation is the condition that results 
when the supply of spending money in 
the hands of the people outstrips the 
available supply of goods and services. 
The buying power of large segments 
of our population has been enormously 
enhanced. For instance, in 1941 there 
were 4,139,000 family units with in- 
comes between $3,000 and $5,000 a 
year, in 1947 there were 13,165,000 
such families. In 1941, 1,564,000 fam- 
ily units had incomes over $5,000; in 
1947 the number in this classification 
had increased to 6,921,000 families. 


Inadquate Output 


During the war period, facilities 
for the production of peacetime goods 
could not, generally speaking, be in- 
creased to meet the additional demand 
created by this phenomenal shift in 
buying power. Industry has been trying 
to make up for lost time ever since V-J 
Day but the productive capacity of 
many segments of the economy has not 
even yet been able to adjust itself to 
the new conditions. The same thing is 
partially true in the field of agriculture. 
The calves that were born in the sum- 
mer and fall.of 1945 are only coming 
on the market as dressed beef. 
Among the other factors at work 
have been reduced working hours; in- 
creases in wage payments without cor- 
responding increases in productivity; 
limitations on output and lack of ap- 
prentices in many of the skilled trades; 
strikes in key industries; artificially sup- 
ported farm prices; the construction of 
public works which might have been 


postponed; and heavy outlays for mili- 
tary purposes and foreign aid. Steeply 
graduated income taxes and low return 
on investments have complicated the 
situation still further for the middle 
class. >= 

It is significant that no civilized coun- 
try in the world has ever voluntarily 
adopted the extreme philosophies of 
either fascism or communism, unless the 
middle class was first liquidated by 
means of inflation, The middle class of 
Germany was brought to despair by the 
catastrophic inflation in that country 
during the early °20’s. The Nazi Brown 
Shirts were recruited principally from 
the middle class which had been pau- 
perized by the printing press mark. In 
Italy the Black Shirts had in large mea- 
sure the same origin. Thus far com- 
munism has never developed in any 
country which was not first subjected 
either to inflation or to invasion by the 
Red Army. The conclusion is obvious. 
The liquidation of the middle class by 
inflation is a major step on the road to 
dictatorship. 

I do not like to cast myself in the 
role of a Cassandra but I confess that 
the present situation in America bears 
too close a resemblance to the events 
that have preceded the destruction of 
previous attempts at popular self-gov- 
ernment to give me any solace or com- 
fort. The reasons for my concern about 
the future become clearer when we ex- 
plore more specifically what inflation 
has done and is doing to our middle 
class. 

The dissipation of past savings 
through the inflationary price rise has 
been astounding. Prior to the war most 
of the productive savings of America 
were contributed by the middle income 
groups. Not only have these groups 
suffered a decline in purchasing power 
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of their current income but their past 
savings have, in good part, been liqui- 
dated through the price rise. The pre- 
war middle class was willing to invest 
part of its savings for risk capital pur- 
poses. Those elements in the popula- 
tion whose incomes have increased most 
markedly in the last eight years are un- 
familiar with the productive purposes 
of savings and to a large measure re- 
strict their savings to relatively riskless 
forms, government bonds, life insurance 
and savings bank accounts. 

The holders of the 40 billion dollar 
prewar public debt have already had 
the value of their holdings in terms of 
buying power cut by 40 per cent, or 
16 billion dollars. A dollar saved five 
years ago has lost 27 cents of it pur- 
chasing power. 


Cheaper Dollars 


Possibly you may find the life history 
of the first 20-payment life insurance 
policy that I secured after I was mar- 
ried almost as interesting as I did as I 
worked it out. 

I took out this policy for $3,500 in 
1910 when I was 26 years old. The 
premium was $55.62 a year. The first 
three annual payments were made in 
what I call MacVeagh dollars—Frank- 
lin MacVeagh being then Secretary of 
the Treasury. The next payments were 
made in McAdoo dollars, the next one 


‘in Glass dollars, the next one in Hous- 


ton dollars and the final nine premium 
payments were made in Mellon dollars. 
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The total premium payments amounted 
to $1,112.44. The 166.36 MacVeagh 
dollars that I paid in are now worth 
65.24 Snyder dollars; the 333.72 Me- 
Adoo dollars are now worth 157.63 
‘Snyder dollars; the 55.62 Glass dollars 
are equivalent to 39.64 Snyder dollars; 
the 55.62 Houston dollars to 45.89 Sny- 
der dollars. The 500.58 Mellon dollars 
are now worth 351.04 Snyder dollars. 
In other words, my original investment 
of $1,112.44 is today worth 659.44 
Snyder dollars — a shrinkage of 41 per 
cent! 

The cash value of the policy when it 
matured in 1930 was 1,799 Mellon dol- 
lars. Those 1,799 Mellon dollars are 
now worth 1,236 Snyder dollars. If I 
had died in 1930 my wife would have 
received 3,500 Mellon dollars. Those 
3,500 Mellon dollars would have 
shrunk to 2,405 Snyder dollars today— 
a decline of 31.25 per cent. 

If I had died in 1930, my bene- 
ficiary might have invested the 3,500 
Mellon dollars at 5 per cent and re- 
ceived $175 annual income. Today, 
3,500 Snyder dollars invested at 3 per 
cent will yield 105 Snyder dollars with 
a purchasing power of only 74 Mellon 
dollars! In short, my effort to protect 
the future of my family through self- 
restraint and saving over a period of 
twenty years has been largely defeated 
by the shrinking value of the dollar. To 
the thousands of individuals whose sole 
income in old age will be from insur- 
ance, that defeat is a tragic one. 


Middle Class Pinch 


Of all the groups that constituted the 
prewar middle class, none has suffered 
-more than the clerical and professional 
group. Many individuals in this group 
are now down in the lower third of 
our income brackets while the average 
wage earning family has moved into the 
middle income group. The National 
City Bank of New York has published 
an interesting compilation showing the 
extent to which persons engaged in dif- 
ferent vocations are better or worse off 
than they were in 1930 after allowances 
for federal income taxes and adjust- 
ments in the cost of living. Taking the 
1930 living standard as 100, the coal 
miner’s 1947 index was at the top of 
the list, 191; the textile worker, 139; 
the railway worker, 122; the railway 
executive, 78; the congressman, 74; the 
average pensioner, 65; the bondholder, 
38; the small stockholder, 79. 


At no time in our history has the 


propertied group in the United States, 
which, of course, consists primarily of 


the middle class, received less for the 
use of its property than in 1947 when 
about one eighth of our national income 
went for interest, rents and corporate 
profits. Contrast this with 1929, when 
owners of property received about 25 
per cent of the national income, In- 
terest rates have been rigidly controlled 
while other prices have risen. Rents 
have been frozen at or close to prewar 
levels despite the inflationary price rise. 
As a result those members of the middle 
class who are dependent upon interest 
or rent for their incomes can buy less 
and less in terms of postwar prices. 


Capital Shortage 

The difficulty of raising equity capi 
tal compels corporations to hold on to 
a larger percentage of their earnings to 
provide additional fixed and working 
capital than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. Due to inflation and an unwise 
tax system the sources of equity capi- 
tal have largely dried up. In the year 
1947 the total investment in new com- 
mon stocks in this country was only .4 
of 1 per cent of the national income 
against .8 of 1 per cent in 1925 and .9 
of 1 per cent in 1926. At the height of 
speculation during 1929 no less than 5.8 
per cent of the national income went 
into common stocks. 

If one couples the results of inflation 
with high taxes and low interest rates, 
it can readily be seen that the former 
independent status of the American 
middle class has already been seriously 
undermined. Incentives for the rising 
generation have been notably curtailed. 
No young man starting from scratch 
today can hope to win a competency for 
his own old age and that of his depen- 
dents. Even a man earning a salary of 
$15,000 a year here in New York, liv- 
ing modestly without allowing anything 
for life insurance, would take 22 years 
to save enough to leave a net estate of 
$50,000. Invested at 3 per cent this 
sum would give his family an income of 
$1,500 a year before taxes and we all 
know how far that munificent sum will 
go in providing a living for even one 
person at current prices. 

It is high time for everyone who has 
the future of ‘America at heart—par- 
ticularly our political leaders—to put 
in a rousing word for the middle class 
American, the citizen who paddles his 
own canoe day in and day out, marries 


and raises a family, meets his bills 


promptly, pays his taxes, supports his 
church, contributes to the community 
chest, fights for his country when need 
arises, and asks nobody to protect him 
from “the cradle to the grave.” 
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Well, what can be done about thi 
situation? Can the Leviathan of In 
flation be gotten under control or mus 
we sit by helpless while the foundation 
of our free institutions are undermineck 
Frankly, I do not believe that we cas 
cure inflation. But we can ameliorat: 
its destructive effects if we are willin: 
as a nation to accept the rigorous con 
rective measures that will be requirec: 
Unfortunately, almost everything tha: 
is needed to combat inflation runs coum 
ter to human nature and political ex 
pediency. Personally, I cannot be toe 
optimistic over the needed measures bei 
ing adopted but at least it is better td 
try than to sit supinely and let natura 
take its course. 

Raising reserve requirements and re: 
discount rates, and installment credil 
controls will no doubt help. Ultimately; 
I think we should endeavor to restore 
the coinage of gold. Such action probt 
ably would have a salutary effect op 
government fiscal policies although - 
realize fully that the government could 
always backtrack and take gold out o: 
circulation if it decided that a finan: 
cial emergency required such action: 
Nevertheless, if gold coin was available: 
the hoarding of such coin by the publid 
would be a danger signal that woulc 
serve at least as a minor check on gov, 
ernment extravagance and deficit spend 


ing. 
End “Regimentation” 


We should forget price controls and 
allocations, except perhaps on a few. 
scarce commodities required for the 
national defense program. Controls of 
this nature will only prolong the agony, 
lead to less production, and ultimately 
to the regimentation of the nation’s 
economic life. This, in turn, if con- 
tinued long enough, will culminate ‘in 
state socialism. For one economic con- 
trol begets another, as the businessmen 
of Great Britain are finding out to their 
sorrow today. — 

The greatest ameliorative factor 
would be to increase the supply of 
goods and services to a point where 
the enlarged demands of our increased 
population with enhanced purchasing 
power will be met. To do this we must 
add productive facilities where needed 
and leave no stone unturned to improve 
our technical efficiency. We must use 
existing facilities more fully wherever 
possible. This would mean for one thing 
a longer work week. A work week of 
forty-five or forty-eight hours would 
not hurt anybody. The work week was 
shortened ten or fifteen years ago in 

(Continued on page 33) : 
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N THE last two decades America’s 
15,000,000 white collar workers 
have suffered a financial and pro- 

fessional deterioration scarcely paral- 
leled by any other occupational class 
in the whole history of business enter- 
prise. 

A few years ago the white collar 
was a symbol of higher-than-average 
standing in the business world; it car- 
ried weight and prestige among the 
hometown folks. Today, much of the 
starch has been boiled out of the white 
collar. Too often, it is evidence that 
its owner is relatively underpaid, his 
living standards are below average for 
all industrial workers, and his finan- 
cial outlook is anything but reassur- 
ing. 

Though low pay is not the only 
cause of white collar discontentment, 
it is doubtless a major one. Statistics 
show that the citizen who wears over- 
alls and carries a lunch pail takes home 
a bigger pay check and, on the aver- 
age, enjoys a fatter bank balance A 
1947 salary survey of the National 
Office Management Association dis- 


For many months Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., has been interviewing em- 
ployers, employes, union officials, 
personnel directors, government 
officials, and many others in an 
effort to get to the root of the 
“white collar problem.” The re- 
sults of this extensive research job 
are published in a 48-page booklet, 
“The New Cure For White Col- 
lar Unrest.”* The information in 
this study seemed of such signifi- 
cance that COMMERCE asked and 
received permission from Prentice- 
Hall to summarize it in the follow- 
ing article —Ed. 


closed, for example, that the average 
office worker earned only $36.60 a 
week, while manual workers were 
averaging $52.69. 

Even more disheartening for the 
white collar worker is the fact that 
this income disparity is becoming 
*Copyrighted 1948 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Price, $1.00 per copy. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York points out that white col- 
lar salaries increased slightly over five 
per cent in the year ending April, 


WOTSE. 


1948. In the same year the average 
weekly pay of manual workers went 
up nine per cent — almost twice as 
much. 

No one knows this better than the 
white collar worker himself. The 
worst symptoms of depressed morale 
among office workers is their pre- 
occupation with their own troubies. 
They fret over high living costs, 
short-cut working hours, bicker among 
themselves and bark at customers, 
gaze at the timeclock, day-dream, and» 
flit aimlessly from job to job in a con- 
stant search for better pay and greater 
security. 

To business managers primarily 
concerned with increasing factory pro- 
duction, the collapse of white collar 
morale may seem of secondary import- 
ance. It is not. Actually, the white 
collar worker plays a vital role in the 
drive for more economical production. 
In many companies his efficiency may 
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Violence attended strike of employes of the New York Stock Exchange 


well be the deciding factor between 
profit and loss. Despite this, a recent 
survey disclosed that on the average 
two out of three employers do not 
realize that white collar inefficiency 
is sabotaging their over-all production 
program. 

The facts are that in hundreds of 
otherwise efficient companies white 
collar workers represent a profit leak 
that takes on critical importance in a 
period of rising business costs. Many 
employers, becoming aware of this, 
are asking the logical question: How 
can I plug these leaks. 


No Magic Formula 


The answer is not simple, for there 
is no magic formula for bolstering the 
morale of office employes. The tech- 
niques familiar to factory managers— 
incentive pay, bonuses, and _ similar 
production accelerators — have little 
or no application where production 
depends to a large degree upon in- 
tangibles that constitute office effi- 
ciency. 

The white collar problem is, in 
reality, a collection of problems that 
require a variety of solutions. The 
main job, however, is to realize that, 
while white collar workers share some 
characteristics of production workers, 
they are essentially unlike the man 
in overalls. They think differently, 
react differently to management poli- 
cies, have different educational back- 
grounds, skills, personalities, interests 
and goals. Only by recognizing the 
white collar worker as a unique and 
at times highly temperamental indi- 
vidual and, as a result, giving him spe- 


cialized treatment can business man- 
agers cope with office unrest. 

Exactly what does make the aver- 
age white collar worker tick? In the 
first place, he has a tendency to feel 
superior. This may be false pride, 
as some contend. Nevertheless, the 
white collar worker is generally better 
educated, his work requires mental 
effort, and for years he has enjoyed 
paid holidays, vacations, and other 
special privileges. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that he feels slighted when pro- 
duction workers, with few exceptions, 
make more money. 

Unlike the average factory worker, 
the white collar man is an individual- 
ist. He dislikes to identify himself 
with groups (including labor unions) ; 
he is in constant competition with his 
fellow workers; he is intensely ambi- 
tious and worries more about his 
career than about the particular job 
he holds today. A recent National 
Industrial Conference Board poll dis- 
closed that “opportunity for advance- 
ment” is the most important single 
factor affecting the morale of white 
collar workers. 


Prestige Feeling 


Ordinarily, the white collar worker 
works closely with management; he 
has the management outlook rather 
than the factory worker outlook and 
often is promoted into management 
ranks. This personal contact with 
management gives him a feeling of 
prestige, whether or not it is wholly 
justified. He thinks for himself and 
believes strongly that management 
should accept the fact that he will 
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do a creditable job without irritating; 
rules and unreasonably strict supert 
vision. 

Recognizing the temperamental att 
titude of the white collar worker, iti 
is not hard to understand why he 
rebels at what he regards as unreason4 
ableness. Extensive surveys havee 
shown that while low pay is a major: 
sore spot with the white collar worker, 
there are many other complaints that: 
have speeded the morale breakdownr 
of office workers. 


“Boss Has Favorites” 


Feeling highly ambitious and career-’ 
minded, white collar workers are in-- 
tensely irritated at hit and miss pro-- 
motion policies. They frequently com-- 
plain that when promotions or raises: 
come, “the boss has his favorites ;’"’ 
that “outsiders get the best jobs;” thatt 
their company fails to give them aj 
chance to show their real ability, thatt 
supervisors do not explain why pro-- 
motions and raises were not granted.. 

Believing his office job carries pres-- 
tige, the average white collar workert 
is irritated when management does: 
not recognize his importance. Many? 
have complained against punching: 
time clocks “like factory workers,” re- - 
garding it as a blow to their pride.. 
Furthermore, they are irked at long: 
lists of company rules, on grounds; 
that it is an insult to their prestige: 
to lay down the law as if they were: 
irresponsible children. Many compa-: 
nies have, in fact, scrapped both time | 
clock and detailed rules for white col- 
lar workers. 

It has been well established that 
“job security” takes precedence over 
pay as a factor influencing office 
morale. White collar workers want 
job security desperately, yet a com- 
mon complaint is that they feel in- 
secure. “The company can fire me 
or transfer me any time” is a familiar 
gripe. 
Many white collar workers com- 
plain of clumsy personnel policies. A 
high percentage of clerical workers 
reported in a recent survey that they 
believe their companies have no poli- 
cies whatever on salaries or promo- 
tions. “Everything depends on what 
the boss happens to think at the time.” 
Others complained of poor working 
conditions: “Our office furniture is 
old and broken down; our office is 
dirty; the wash rooms are dirty; the 
office is too hot (or too cold) .” 

With millions of white collar work- 
ers nursing financial and morale 

(Continued on page 36) 
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New Method Trips Check Forgers 


IKE most bankers, President El- 
wood M. Brooks of Denver's Cen’ 
tral Bank and Trust Company loathes 
the man who writes a bad check. A 
few year ago, when Brooks was try- 
ing to plug profit leaks, he calculated 
that bad checks were costing him 
$2.05 on the average for handling 
alone. Brooks was convinced he had 
either to find some scheme for trap- 
ping the bad check artist or resign 
himself to losing money needlessly. 
Realizing that the shady customer’s 
vulnerable point is his thumb and 
the unerring identification it leaves, 
Brooks began wondering how he 
could persuade check cashers — the 
honest as well as the dishonest — to 
submit to fingerprinting. The average 
person balks, of course, at the police 
system of smearing greasy, indelible 
ink on fingers. But, thought Brooks, 
no one should object to thumbprint- 
ing if it were accomplished with a 
colorless material which left no grease, 
no trace of ink and was, to the naked 
eye, virtually invisible. 
Brooks called in a chemist and put 
him to work. After much experi- 
menting, he devised a colorless creme 


which did the job ideally and thus 


became the basis for a new check- 
cashing plan that in less than two 
years has been adopted by nearly 
a thousand banks, stores, financial 
houses and currency exchanges 
throughout the country. Brooks calls 
it the “Invisible Thumbprint Endorse- 
ment Plan” and the company he or- 
ganized in January, 1947, to exploit 
the idea, Protective Check Corpora- 
tion of America, now boasts a collec- 
tion record of better than 98 per cent 
on all bad checks that have carried the 
tell-tale but invisible print. The sav- 
ings effected against wary forgers and 
bad check artists who take to their 
heels when asked to leave their thumb 
print cannot be calculated. 


Began In Colorado 


In Colorado where the “Plan” first 
got started, Brooks estimates that over 
a million dollars worth of checks have 
been cashed under his system. On 
those that later turned up bad, total 
losses have been held to several hun- 
dred dollars. One Rocky Mountain 
grocery store chain figures it has 
cashed $100,000 worth ot invisible 
thumbprint checks, of which only 
seven have turned out fraudulent. 
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Protective Check Corporation of/ 
fers a packaged service under which! 
it provides the colorless thumbprint-; 
ing creme plus a developing fluid: 
which turns an “invisible” print tor 
clear black when necessary and a col-. 
lection service on thumbprinted: 
checks that don’t clear. The plan also: 
requires that checks be rubber-- 
stamped to provide space for the: 
print and a brief description of the: 
endorser: age, height, weight, and! 
color of hair and eyes. If a check: 
thus processed is turned over to the: 
company within 48 hours after being: 
returned for any reason, Protective: 
Check prosecutes its collection. 

The invisible thumbprint idea does ; 
not mean that every check must bear: 
a colorless print. Recognized custo- - 
mers cash checks as usual, because: 
the plan is really aimed at providing : 
a positive, though inoffensive, method | 
of identifying unknown persons be- : 
fore honoring their checks. 

Almost invariably, Protective Check 
has received the endorsement of po- 
lice officials, especially in cities where 
it has tripped up old hands at check 
forging. In Chicago, for example, 
two youthful crooks, who had suc 
cessfully passed some 30 bad checks, 
bumped head-on into trouble when 
one left his invisible print on a 
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forged check. In a matter of hours, 
both were in police custody. 


_ After 20 months of rapid expan- 
sion, Brooks is confident his personal 
battle against bad checks has begun 
reducing the millions of dollars of 
losses thus sustained by businessmen 
and bankers. With distributors now 
established from New York to Cali- 
fornia, Protective Check is currently 
dickering with the Treasury Depart- 
ment to adopt the idea for the cash- 
ing of E-Bonds. If adopted, Brooks is 
convinced that invisible thumbprints 
will go a step farther in his campaign 
for honesty by killing off a lush field 
for the mail box thief. 
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Labor Union 
(Continued from page 15) 


unilateral action, he merely starts a 
wave of grievances all of which could 
have been avoided had he conferred 
with union stewards first. 


Had he done so, the union would 
have examined the degree of skill 
“necessary for the new job categories, 

compared them with other jobs enu- 
merated in the contract, and reached 
some decision as to rates to be paid 
on the new jobs. When an employer 
does indulge in this unilateral action, 
it is because he wants to regrade a 
job paying $1.45 per hour into two 
new categories paying $1.20 per hour, 
although the skill necessary for the 
new jobs is identical with the skill 
used on $1.30 per hour jobs, and 
ought to be paid at that rate. Failure 
to do so means that the people on the 
new, $1.20 jobs soon begin comparing 
their work with other jobs in the 
plant and then start complaining they 
are underpaid. That is a festering 
sore; it undermines employe morale 
and means trouble both for the union 
and management. Prior consultation 
with union stewards would avoid such 
trouble. 

Another aspect of a labor leader’s 
work is dealing with malcontents and 
communists in a union. Actually, mal- 
contents are the more difficult prob- 
lem. We handle communists with 
ease, but the malcontents are thorny. 


For example, there is the type of 
worker in a plant who insists that the 
union demand a 10 cent raise in the 
new contract. After bargaining confer- 
ences and dramatic and heartrending 
forensics on both sides, the new con- 


It is sound business to estab- 
lish reserves for depreciation, 
obsolescence and replacement 
of your most valuable assets, 
the human power in your or- 
ganization. If your firm has 
no retirement program... or 
if your existing plan has proved 
inadequate . . . the matter de- 
serves your serious study now. 


How much pension is to be 
provided? Should your em- 
ployees contribute toward the 
cost of the plan? Should your 
plan provide death benefits 
before and after retirement? 
What provision should be 
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the asking, belongs on your 
"must read”’ list 


made for employees who be- 
come totally disabled? Is a 
profit-sharing plan feasible for 
your company? Shall your 
plan be guaranteed by insur- 
ance? 

These and other important 
questions are answered clearly 


and concisely in the new 28- 


page book, “Building a Retire- 
ment Plan’’. In a half-hour’s 
reading time, this book gives 
you the basic facts you need 
in determining the best pos- 
sible group protection plan 
for your company. Send for a 
copy today. 
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JOSHUA B. GLASSER, General Agent, Continental Assurance Company 
Personnel Protection Plans Since 1933 
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Joshua B. Glasser 

Dept. C 

39 South LaSalle St. 

Chicago 3 

Please send me, without obligation, the new book: ‘Building a Retirement 
Plan.”" 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 


coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 


all over a snow-white nougat cen- 


ter that is creamy-rich and 


smooth. For the finest quality 
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Inequities in pay are the most 


common source of employee 
dissatisfaction. 


tract is drawn for an 8 cent raise. 
Thereupon this malcontent calls upon 
heaven and earth to witness the per- 
fidy of union leaders who “sold out” 
the workers, never mentioning the 
fact that the new settlement was ap- 
proved by the plant committee and 
the majority of employes prior to the 
union acceptance of the new contract. 
Such malcontents are difficult to 
handle because they will attempt to 
persuade all other workers in their 
department that the union leaders are 
rotten, when actually a 10 cent raise 
would have put the employer in a 
very difficult spot competitively. 
Then there is the other type of mal- 
content who starts out on a different 
foot but finishes up the same way. 
He or she is a member of the plant 
committee and votes to have the union 
ask for a 10 cent raise. The union offi- 
cials open strong negotiations on the 
new contract and actually come out 
with a 10 cent raise. Thereupon our 
malcontent worker is furious, and 
storms that if the employer were will- 
ing to give 10 cents, the union should 
have demanded 121!/ cents or 15 cents. 


Usually, few of the other workers 
are influenced by such judgments, but 
on rare occasions the union committee 
in the plant has been forced to talk 
strongly to such malcontents before 
matters get out of hand. But that 
doesn’t make a union leader’s life any 
easier. 


Handling The Reds 


Turning to the communists, they 
are undoubtedly a menace to Amer- 
ican union life not because their de- 
mands are highly unreasonable, but 
because their demands are not the 
ends they seek. They are interested 
in stirring up agitation for other and 
often hidden purposes. We all know 
now, for example, that the long strike 
at AllisChalmers in 1941 was called 
by communists and their leaders not 
because they wanted wage increases, 
but because a strike in a critical war 
production plant was an aid to Russia 
which was then a bedmate of Hitler's 
Germany. ; 

In Local 1031, we have worked out 
a plan for minimizing communist in- 
fluence. The usual communist tactic 
is to discourage members from attend- 
ing union meetings. That is done in 
a variety of ways, including false 
dates on union meeting notices, but 
one of the more common ways is to 
fill members with boredom. 


For example, a small group of com- 
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munists will attend a regular meeting, 
and one member introduce soma 
harmless resolution. Then another 
communist, seated at the other sidd 
of the hall, will rise to debate tha 
issue. Still another would argue back«x 
This would go on for hours, with thes 
result that other members soon grows 
weary. These methods, repeated meet+ 
ing after meeting, end up by keeping; 
most regular members away. 

Finally, with attendance way down, 
the communist group begins to votee 
some of its members into the upper: 
circles of the union — as recording; 
secretary, as treasurer, as business 
agents. The inevitable result is toc 
capture the presidency and all the 
offices; then the communists can use‘ 
the finances and power of the unions 
to promote their own ends. 

To meet this tactic, Local 10311 
about four years ago began a vigorous: 
effort to bring members out to: 
monthly meetings. Every month, one¢ 
of the headline entertainers in Chi-. 
cago is invited to the Local 1031 meet-- 
ing. One month it may be Danny, 
Thomas; another time, Dick Gale, and: 
still another time, the Kings Jesters. . 
Notices that such performers are due: 
to entertain at the next monthly meet-- 
ing means that 3,000 to 4,000 union: 
members turn up at the meeting hall.. 

The entertainment is usually short! 
and snappy, lasting from 15 to 30) 
minutes — never longer. After the: 
short show, the regular order of busi-- 
ness prevails. With 3,000 to 4,000) 
members present, no small group of ' 
communists can rig such a meeting 
for their own purposes. Furthermore, 
the adjournment hour of 10 p.m. is: 
rigidly observed. 

Coming down to the plant commit- 
tees, here too communists are pur- 
posely kept off. The committee is 
usually elected from the shop stew- 
ards, and everyone in the plant knows 
the stewards and what they stand for. 
If any communist ever rose to the 
rank of steward, he would find no 
committee which would accept him. 
The result of all these methods is a 
strong, anticcommunist union. 

So much for a union leader's rela- 
tions with his own members. Turn- 
ing to his relations with employers, 
here we meet a different type of prob- 
lem. In general, an employer gets 
the type of labor relations he wants. 

Despite his professed sincerity in 
dealing with a union, if an employer 
engages the services of labor espion- 
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age agencies, if he harasses the union 
before the Labor Board and courts, if 
he distributes anti-union literature to 
his foremen and lets it be known to 
them that any harm they can do to 
the union will be forgiven by him, if 
he refuses to consent to an election 
or delays and hampers the settlement 
of grievances, if he continues to dis- 
criminate against union members — 
or lets his personnel manager do so 
— if he thinks the Taft-Hartley law 
has given him a license for union bust- 
ing — if he does any or all of these 
things, unions answer in kind. 

Where, however, employers recog- 
nize the labor laws in good faith, ac- 
cept majority unions, bargain fairly 
with them and abide by the spirit and 
the letter of the contract, union rep- 
resentatives acknowledge that sincer- 
ity and reply in kind. 

In this connection, one of the great- 
est obstacles to peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations might be mentioned at 
this point — lawyers and the legal- 
istic attitude. The lawyers with whom 
I have dealt are no more qualified as 
labor relations consultants than union 
leaders are qualified attorneys. Yet 
lawyers will intrude themselves into 
negotiations, argue loud and forcibly 
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for various provisions, most of which; 
usually, have no more to do with prac- 
tical labor-management affairs than 
the latest football scores. They insist 
upon writing the minutest provisions 
into the contracts, and then nullify, 
the provision’ by writing a long list 
of exceptions. The net result is a 
legalistic booby trap that can become 
a source of continual misunderstand-| 
ing unless the union and the manage- 
ment ignore it. . 


Too Much Legality 


Actually, lawyers merely compli- 
cate the lives of the management: 
supervisors and union business agents, 
both of whom could reach agreement! 
easily in specific cases were it not for 
the “‘whereases” and “wherefores” 
written into these contracts and re- 
quiring legal interpretation. 

Turning to specific demands such: 
as wage rates, any union leader who | 
has a grain of sense recognizes that 
employers have problems of produc- 
tion, of financing, of sales, of person- 
nel, etc. A union head who arbi- 
trarily goes into a plant and demands 
25 cent increases regardless of what 
he knows the traffic will bear, who 
demands that sum in the face of de- 
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clining sales or declining productivity 
or severe financing problems involv- 
ing inventory, needs to have his head 
or his motives examined. Unless, of 
course, these are due to management 
stupidity or ineptness, in which case 
the union demands the same increase 
as elsewhere. 


Realistically considered, Local 1031 

makes no industry-wide agreements 
because the situation differs from 
plant to plant. Some plants may be 
manufacturing different radio or tele- 
vision products, different parts pro- 
‘duction; other plants may be subsidi- 
aries of larger corporations elsewhere. 
We are as aware of business condi- 
tions and problems in any given fac- 
tory as the management is. We hear 
from stewards how things are going in 
each plant; trade journals give us the 
news of the entire industry, and pub- 
lished reports of publicly owned com- 
panies all help. We try to keep abreast 
‘with every current in the industry. 


Study Company Profits 


_ By the same token, where we know 
hat production is up, sales progres- 
sing, finances are kept in hand and 
‘profits are being earned, we expect 
adequate and decent recognition of 
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employes. In that connection I might 
‘mention that plants having contracts 
with Local 1031 pay the highest wage 


rates of any radio and television plants 
in the country. 


We do not regard the matter as a 
“one-way proposition, however. In 
‘return for high wage scales and other 
benefits, members of Local 1031 de- 
liver a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
Every now and then we receive com- 
‘plaints about some individuals in this 
or that plant who seem to be laying 
down on the job, delivering half of 


what their agreed quota of produc- 
tion calls for. We turn the matter 
over to the plant union committee. If 
they get no results, we have the indi- 


viduals come down to union head- 
“quarters and explain clearly — very 
clearly — that their wage scale, paid 
holidays, free insurance and other 


benefits — far above the national 
level in the radio and television in- 
dustry — call for honest production. 


We have no room in any of our 
plants for the selfish few who want to 
milk the cow without also seeing that 


the cow gets fed. 


By and large, the radio and tele 
vision employers in Chicago have 
‘been fair. Of course, there are al- 
“ways a few rugged individualists who 


Rock Island has 272 Freight Representatives, whose ex- 
perience totals more than 3,600 years, strategically lo- 
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i insist on running their businesses as 


they please, without regard for em- 
ploye or union opinion, and who balk 
at accepting any suggestions but their 
own. They will high-handedly make 
changes in grievance procedure, an- 
nounce new seniority rules or new lay- 
off rules on their bulletin boards, 
make unilateral interpretations of con- 
tract procedures, and generally oper- 
ate as if the union never existed, or 
if it does exist, it exists by sufferance 
alone and its stay upon this earthly 
scene is temporary. 

These are the employers who give 
unions the most headaches, partly be- 
cause they have no sense of compro- 
mise. They will, for example, re- 
classify workers without regard to 
rule or regulation and fight tooth- 
and-nail against any union objection. 
They arouse violent employe reactions 
which union leaders must control if 
the union is to be kept intact. They 
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will also announce wage increases as: 
if granted by the company without! 
union negotiation, and their intention: 
obviously, is to undermine the union’s: 
position. All this, of course, does not! 
make for a happy situation. 

Other than this handful, the man- : 
agements of most radio and television | 
plants in Chicago act like responsible : 
individuals; they bargain sincerely ' 
and follow their contracts when once : 
agreed upon. That is all this union: 
asks at any time, and if this co-opera- | 
tion remains the rule, Local 1031 
hopes to extend its record of no. 
strikes or stoppages in any plant: 
with which the union is associated 
and recognized as bargaining agent. 

That record began over 11 years 
ago when Local 1031 was chartered, 
and I am in the hopes it will continue 
indefinitely —- depending again, on 
employer attitude. 


Metal Bonding Helps Many Industries 


(Continued from page 18) 


this area possesses sufficient cohesive- 
ness to insure a perfect and perma- 
nent bond. 

The development of clad steels was 
a long time in coming. The earliest 
attempts are recorded on the walls of 
excavated Egyptian tombs, where 
drawings show metal workers ham- 
mering thin layers of silver to heavier 
copper sheets. It was not until sev- 
eral thousand years later that a black- 
smith, one John Lane, developed the 
first rudimentary cladding process. In 
1868, he manufactured composite 
metal plows by hammering together 
heated pieces of iron. During World 
War I vital copper reserves were con- 
served by using copper-clad steel for 
bullet jackets. Cladding with nickel 
began in 1930; stainless steel clad 
products were first produced on a 
commercial basis not more than ten 
years ago. 

Clad steel is especially valuable be- 
cause it resists corrosion. In the imme. 
diate future, almost all products sub- 
ject to corrosion on one surface only 
will, according to one authority, be 
manufactured from stainless-, nickel-, 
or copper-clad steel. There’s good rea- 
son for this. For example, the three- 
story high storage tanks used in the 
brewery industry are made of expen- 
sive metals like copper, nickel, or 
stainless steel to withstand the corro- 
sive actions of the brew. That means 


the metal used for the tank exterior 
is actually wasted since the need for 
its protective properties is limited to 
the inner surface. By using inexpen- 
sive carbon steel for the exterior and 
the corrosion resistant material for 
the interior of the storage tank (for 
example, stainless-clad steel) the cost 
of the container can be reduced by 
twenty-five per cent or more. 

The combination of low cost and 
high protection accounts for the use 
of clad steels in a wide variety of con- 
sumer and industrial products: steril- 
izers, processing tanks, smoke stacks, 
cooking utensils, vats, kettles, homog- 
enizers, autoclaves, table tops, vacuum 
pans, and many others. 

Clad steel is particularly well 
adapted for home washing machines. 
The interior of the tub, because of 
acids and other corrosive elements in 
the wash, must be made of stainless 
steel. Carbon steel must be used for 
the enameled exterior of the tub. 
Once it was necessary to use a stain- 
less tub plus a carbon steel housing, - 
but now with stainless-clad steel one 
of these parts is eliminated and manw 
facturing costs are reduced. 

In the kitchen, clad steel means a 
better fried egg. Here’s why: Since 
an ordinary carbon steel frying pan 
conducts heat rapidly, it turns out an 
egg whose white is well done while 
its yolk is under-cooked. A stainless : 
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steel pan turns out an egg with ex- 
actly opposite properties: yolk “hard- 
boiled”; the white still soupy, for 
stainless steel conducts heat too slowly. 
The happy medium of stainless clad 
around a thicker core of carbon steel 
makes a frying pan which conducts 
the correct amount of heat at the 
proper rate to produce the perfect 
fried egg. Furthermore, the clad steel 
frying pan, because it dissipates heat 
uniformly, prevents localized heating 
and scorched foods. 

_ The same happy combination of 
‘properties result when copper is clad 
to steel. For certain cooking applica- 
tions copper conducts heat too rapidly ; 
but, when clad to steel the tendency 
‘to overheat is greatly reduced. Hence, 
copper and stainless clad steel prod- 
ucts are finding wide application in 
‘the dairy, brewery, paper, drug and 
‘paint industries, where products are 
‘heated during processing. 


Clad Auto Gaskets 


_ Inexpensive corrosion resistance 
_and improved heat dissipation are not 
the only advantages of clad metals. 
Automotive and industrial gaskets are 
less likely to “blow” if they are fab- 
ricated from copper with a strong core 
of steel. In the production of costume 
jewelry, copper wires often break 
when twisted and with copper-plated 
steel wire the plating tends to peel, 
but copper-clad steel wire has both 
the gold-like sheen of copper plus the 
flexibility of steel. It is now used not 
only for costume jewelry but also for 
zippers, book binding wire, and other 
applications. 

The fences in New York’s Central 
Park Zoo, fabricated from copper-clad 
steel wire, are resistant to corrosion, 

yet strong enough to keep the animals 
in and the people out. Lawn mower 
baskets are made of the same material, 
‘because the copper “skin” resists the 
corrosive attacks of grass and water 
while the steel core gives the basket 
sufficient strength and rigidity to 
carry heavy loads of cut grass. Cop- 
per-clad steel pipe hangers for rain 
spouts on homes are strong enough 
to hold the spouts, yet will not streak 
the side of a building with rust as 
‘do conventional steel straps. Copper- 
clad wiring is widely used for tele- 
vision sets and FM radios because the 
composite wire conducts ultra-high 
frequency radio and television waves 
better than either copper or steel 
alone. 

A final characteristic of all com- 
“posite materials is their ability to pro- 
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duce maximum utility from a mini- 
mum amount of materials that are 
costlier and scarcer than conventional 
steel. A good example is silver-clad 
steel. Silver, among all metals in- 
cluding copper, has the highest rate 
of electrical and thermal conductivity; 
in addition, it possesses excellent cor- 
rosion-resistance properties. Because 
of its high cost, however, silver has 
been used sparingly in industry. Now 
with silver clad to inexpensive carbon 
steel, few of its valuable properties 
are sacrificed and the cost of the bi- 
metal is reasonable enough for use as 
electrical wiring and electrical con- 
tacts. The glass industry, moreover, 
uses silver clad steel to carry certain 
acids which corrode copper and other 
metals. 


How It Is Done 


There are several processes where- 
by steel is joined to ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, but the most common 
method is to weld the prepared clad- 
ding plate to a thicker and larger 
backing plate of carbon steel to form 
one half of a metal pack, termed 
the “sandwich”. The other half is 
placed on the first so that the two 
cladding plates face one another and 
are separated by a parting solution. 
The solution, made of aluminum oxide 
and lacquer or some other compound, 
prevents the two plates from joining 
during, subsequent heating and roll- 
ing. The sides of the four-ply sand- 
wich are then sealed by welding so 
that gases and other elements will not 
enter. So prepared, the pack is placed 
into a soaking pit where it is heated 
and held to temperatures of between 
2300° and 2500° F. After a suitable 
length of time, the glowing mass of 
steel is taken from the pit and placed 
in a huge plate mill and rolled under 
great pressure to desired thickness. 
After cooling, the edges or “crust” of 
the sandwich are flame cut and the 
two newly-formed bi-metalic plates 
separated. Each of the plates is com- 
posed of two metals permanently and 
evenly joined together. 


Among other methods for produc- 
ing clad steels, one includes placing 
two cladding plates, with parting com- 
pound between them, in the center of 
a mold and then pouring molten metal 
around them. When the ingot has 
cooled, its edges are cut off and the 
clad plates separated. 


Obviously, the cladding process 
with its great heat and pressure is not 
adaptable for the production of such 
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laminated materials as aluminum-ply- 
wood, mahogany-steel, lead-plywood, 
and others. For this important group 
of products, the metal-wood com- 
posite is produced by mechanical 
means, one is glued to the other. The 
development of this increasingly im- 
portant engineering material was con- 
tingent on the development of suit- 
able adhesives. Casein-phenolic com- 
pounds perfected about 25 years ago 
were excellent for joining together 
various types of wood but, because 
they were not impervious to water, 
they had limited applications. The: 
first water-resistant adhesives com- 
bining rubber and phenolic resins: 
were devised about ten years ago and 
improved tremendously during the 
war. By using these newly perfected 
adhesives, wood and metal combina- 
tions can be produced to withstand 
not only the effects of water but also. 
of bending, moulding, forming and 
machining. The composite material is: 
stronger and has greater resistance to 
atmospheric deterioration than the 
wood itself, and it is often cheaper 
and lighter than an equal volume of 
the metal alone. 

By using metal as the backing and 
wood as the face (applications include 
building interiors and the sides of the 
Chrysler's Town and Country car) 
the appearance of wood is retained 
but disadvantages like cracking, buck. 
ling and warping are eliminated. In 
addition, wood-backed with steel can 
be press-formed into intricate shapes 
not possible when wood alone is 
worked. 


W ood-Metal Uses 


Present applications for composite 
metal and plywood panels include 
street car and bus doors; factory truck 
platforms; X-Ray shields; containers 
for caskets; cold storage boxes: soda 
fountains; cafeteria counter equip- 
ment, railway car doors, partitions 
and luggage shelves; locomotive doors 
and exterior sheathing: tool boxes 
for deep sea divers; escalator parts; 
and railway car bulkheads. 

Recent developments in electrode- 
position have made possible the com- 
bination of thin coatings of iron, cop- 
per, nickel, brass, gold, silver, and 
other metals on plastic, wood, and a 
wide range of other non-metallic ma- 
terials. This is not to be confused 
with electroplating which produces a 
very shallow metal deposit and whose. 
applicability is limited primarily to 
metallic objects. By depositing a thin. 
layer of conductive material over the 
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plastic or wood part, metal is then 
deposited on this conductive under- 
boat. Thus, by dipping a wood part 
into lacquer containing copper pow- 
Her, a coating is provided which is 
ronductive to electricity. Over this is 
deposited metal which is as much as 
three-eighths inch thick and is bonded 
firmly to the underlying wood Thus, 
a nickel coated wooden propeller is 
Superior to the conventional wood 
blade because of its greater strength, 
superior weathering properties, in- 
eased efhiciency and smoother opera- 
tion. A fan blade made from Bakelite 
ith nickel plated surface is stronger, 
lighter, and longer lasting than the 
plastic alone. The strength of the 
metal coated blade is estimated at 
from ten to thirty percent greater 
than the uncoated blade. 

Other methods for forming com- 
\posite materials include metallizing or 
metal spraying, whereby molten metal 
lis forced by compressed air through 
jthe nozzle of a metallizing gun onto 
the object being sprayed. Another 
method is vacuum evaporation, where- 
by metal in a vacuum chamber is 
jheated until it evaporates and con- 
idenses on the surface of the metal 
or non-metal to be coated. These 
jand other methods are all more or 
less recent developments: all of them 
jhave in common the one factor that 
through their use the limitations in- 
jherent in materials of engineering are 
| being reduced. 


Leviathan of Inflation 
(Continued from page 20) 


order to spread work when employment 
was slack. What could be more logi- 
‘cal than to lengthen the work week 
| now when jobs are plentiful and greater 
production is so urgently required? 
In certain segments of the economy, 
notably in the building field, the scar- 
| city of skilled craftsmen presents a pe- 
culiarly serious problem. The Appren- 
‘tice Training Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates. that there are 
only 200,000 apprentices now in train- 
ing, half of them in the building trades. 
“On. the other hand, to maintain the 
1940 level of 5,400,000 skilled crafts- 
“men, 619,000 apprentices must be kept 
in training continuously year after year. 
Another factor that would help sub- 
stantially in combating inflation would 
be the elimination of all make-work 
rules and featherbedding practices by 


our labor organizations. If I can be- | 


lieve the reports that come to me, re- 
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strictions on output have grown in re- 
cent years, notably in the building 
trades. During this inflationary crisis, 
certainly every patriotic citizen should 
do his level best to turn out just as 
much work as he can. 


_ Recognition of social responsibility 
is the keystone of liberty. There was 
never a time when it was more essen- 
tial that businessmen should exercise 
wise stewardship in determining price 
levels, and when labor leaders should 
exercise moderation in their demands 
for increased wages. Obviously, there 
‘should be a determined drive for econ- 
omy in government at every level. 
Every unnecessary public service should 
be eliminated and the number of gov- 
ernment employes sharply curtailed. 
The United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus estimated that in April, 1948, there 
were 5,900,000 public employes in the 
United States—more than one out of 
every ten persons gainfully employed. 
Their compensation reached the enor- 
mous total of $1,228,500,00 per month. 


Needless to say, a balanced budget 


‘must be maintained at all hazards. To 
accomplish this end, it would be wise 
to defer the broadening of social secur- 


ity coverage and all new social ventures 
for the present—no matter how desir- 
able they may be from the long-range 
viewpoint, 

Particular attention should be de- 
voted to curbing waste and unnecessary 
expenditures in the military establish- 
ment. Every sane American wants the 
nation to maintain adequate defenses, 


but I am equally sure there is enormous 


waste that could be avoided. It is hard 


to understand why the Army should 


have one doctor for every 165 men 
when the civilian population gets along 
with one doctor to 780 persons. 


Ease Tax Burden 
The tax policy should be revamped in 


order to create more venture capital and 
to restore incentives to the middle class. 


If business is to keep pace with the in« 
creased requirements of our growing 
population with its expanding demand 
for goods and services, industry and 


‘commerce should not be forced to se- 


cure additional fixed and working capi 
tal solely from borrowings or plowed- 
back earnings but should have ample 
risk capital at its disposal. The old 
sources for such venture money have 
been largely dried up in recent years 
by steeply graduated income taxes, 
which have the further effect of de- 


stroying incentive. 


It seems obvious to me that when the 


tax structure is revamped, serious con- 
sideration should be given to securing 
a larger portion of federal revenue from 
excise taxes rather than from income 
levies. Income taxes are evaded or re- 
duced with relative ease by those ele- 
ments in the population whose income 
is received largely in cash. With a high 
progressive income tax already in op- 
eration, the argument that excise taxes 
place an undue burden on the lower 
income groups largely falls to the 
ground. Excise taxes tend to spread the 
tax burden equitably among all of our 
citizens, and they have the added virtue 
of being very difficult for anyone to 
avoid. 


Food Too Costly 


Another step that should be taken in 
the fight against inflation is to revise 
the present subsidies and price supports 
on farm products, Food prices have 
moved up far more than those of manu- 
factured goods. They constitute the 
chief element in the cost of living for 
the mass of our people. We want our 
farmers to remain prosperous but politi- 
cal jockeying should not be allowed to 
prevent the prompt overhauling of our 
present system of agricultural subsidies. 


All government units should defer 
public construction wherever possible. 
Many public works that are very desir- 
able in themselves are now going for- 
ward which might well be postponed 
until urgently needed housing and in- 
dustrial building have been completed. 


Finally, in the fight against inflation 
we sorely need to encourage broader in- 
terest in and study of political and 
economic problems. After all, self-gov- 
ernment means literally what it says: 
Not government by some superman or 
group, but government by ourselves. 
And if the free citizen is not interested 
enough to look after his governmental 
interests, you can be sure that some 
power-seeking politician will soon step 
in and do it for him. The apathy of the 
individual citizen has always been one 
of the prime difficulties of maintaining 
a free society. 


Unfortunately there is little likeli- 
hood that many of the austere remedial 
measures that I have recited will be 
adopted. Both psychologically and 
mathematically, the chances are against 
that eventuality. But even with public 
apathy against us, unmitigated pessi- 
mism of the type of an old British 
friend of mine who said it came to a 
choice of two evils, he always took 
both, would certainly be the acme of 


folly. 
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‘COMMERCE 
The issue we face presents a rare 
opportunity for inspired business and 
political leadership. When you hear ai 
demagogue on the radio, think of what 
a George Washington or an Abrahams 
Lincoln might accomplish on the air by; 
preaching the old American doctrines: 
of self-discipline, self-reliance, personal. 
initiative, thrift and unselfish devotion: 
to our country’s service. Ideas, not! 
things, rule the world. Public action is: 
almost always the result of emotional! 
conviction rather than specific knowl : 
edge of complicated facts. 


White Collar 


(Continued from page 22) 


wounds, it is hardly surprising that: 
many have now joined the unions. As | 
one management man remarked re-| 
cently, “With so many white collar ' 
workers harboring such an assortment | 
of gripes, and with the unions all set | 
to sign them up, the question is why 
more of them don’t storm down the 
unions portals.” 

There are now eight “white collar 
unions” and at least as many more 
production workers unions which are 
courting the white collar worker as 
part of their overall organizational 
drive. 

Yet despite extensive unionization 
drives in what might appear to be a 
highly promising organizational field, 
the fact is that less than 15 per cent 
of all clerical and administrative em- 
ployes have thus far signed up for 
collective action. 

As usual, the unions have promised 
to obtain about everything the white 
collar worker wants — wage increases, 
severance pay, equal pay for women, 
sick leave, promotion training, better 
vacation benefits, job classification, 
shorter hours and overtime pay. Yet, 
it is to management’s benefit that 
clerical workers have shown decidedly 
little enthusiasm for unionization as 
the answer to their troubles. 

- The unions, themselves, agree that 
the white collar worker is a hard man 
to sell. They cite among the reasons 
for his standoffishness the very rea- 
sons that make him believe he should 
fare better than factory workers. 
Basically, the white collar worker is 
not sold on group action, he is an 
individualist and will continue so. He 
does not want to be lumped with 
other workers in a “movement,” he 
still regards himself as a “management 
man” and he hesitates to jeopardize 
his chances for advancement by ac- 
tively promoting unionization. 


Fur- 


At 
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jthermore, he is proud, he thinks 
junions are for the man in overalls 
jonly. He does not want to be “pulled 
jdown” to the level of the production 
worker nor mingle with production 
}workers in a union. 

| Another major obstacle to unioniza- 
}tion — and this the unions also em- 
|phasize — is the fact that manage- 
{ment is beginning to show real con- 
(cern for the welfare of white collar 
jworkers. One company after another 
has expressed a determination to keep 
'them satisfied and to correct the un- 
derlying causes of their grievances. 
This is an encouraging trend, both 
| from management’s and the worker’s 
viewpoint, but the fact cannot be ig- 
nmored that unions are still fighting 
| hard to capture more and more white 
collar workers. 


Helpful Steps 


What can be done to make the 
white collar worker’s lot a happier 
/one? Personnel authorities emphasize 
| that the white collar worker does not 
want benevolent paternalism, but in- 
telligent, constructive 

One of the most effective measures 
-for increasing white collar morale is 
periodic merit rating. This device can 

ameliorate the familiar white collar 
gripe that a worker never knows 
where he stands, why he didn’t get a 
raise or promotion. The merit rating 
idea is not new; supervisors are rat- 
ing employes all the time, but in a 
haphazard and inaccurate manner. 
Periodic merit ratings, conducted ac- 
cording to rigid standards, take much 
of the guesswork out of promotions, 
demotions, transfers and raises. Fur- 
thermore, they enable an employer to 
discuss personnel actions with em- 
ployes constructively. 

A merit rating system in name only 
is next to worthless. To be effective, 
it must be intelligently handled. No 

employe wents to be analyzed, then 
filed and forgotten. He wants to 
know where he stands and how he can 
improve. If the merit rating gives 
him this information, he feels his 
‘company is interested in him and 
wants to see him succeed, a factor of 
tremendous importance to morale. 


To be successful, merit rating plans 
must be fully explained, employes 
must be made to realize they are for 
their benefit and not a form of under- 
handed fault finding. A check-list 
drawn up by Prentice-Hall, Inc., to 
insure the success of a merit rating sys 
tem includes these precautions: don’t 


management. 
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ai 
ask pointless questions like “Is thi 
employe a hard worker?” (“No man 
is either a hard worker or not a hare 
worker”) ; teach raters how to rat¢ 
intelligently ; base ratings on what tha 
employe has done rather than on whaa 
he may do in the future; if possiblee 
have employes rated by at least three 
supervisory people who work with! 
them; base promotions, raises, transé 
fers on-items checked by at least two 
raters, interpret ratings in terms of 
what the job requires. 


Advantages of Rating 


Merit ratings, if properly conducted 
are invaluable to employers for they; 
simplify the job of analyzing workers: 
objectively and at regular intervals.: 
They help to eliminate snap judg- 
ments and to ferret out those em- 
ployes whu deserve promotion. They; 
appeal to the white collar worker's: 
ambition for advancement by point- 
ing up those. characteristics which: 
need improvement. They are specific, : 
they tell employes what qualities they, 
should develop far more effectively, 
than the traditional pep talk which 
has a habit of going in one ear and 
out the other. 


“Opportunity for advancement” is: 
the white collar worker’s paramount 
concern, and a clear-cut promotion 
system is certain to increase white 
collar morale. Merit ratings help de- 
termine which employes can be pro- 
moted but, in addition, supervisors or 
personnel men would do well to inter- 
view promising candidates and plan 
further means of progress. Some 
companies which pay for special study 
courses have found that white collar 
workers respond enthusiastically. 


Suggestion systems—another highly 
effective device for satisfying a white 
collar worker’s desire for recognition 
—are not new to industry; however, 
their effectiveness is often lost 
through inept handling. Successful 
suggestion systems require constant 
attention on the part of top manage- 
ment. 


A company which demonstrates 
that it is genuinely interested in its 
employes will find its workers show- 
ing their own interest in the com- 
pany’s success. The former depends 
to a large degree upon the indtvidual 
treatment accorded each employe. A 
genuine interest in the individual can 
be expressed in many ways. Here are 
several devices that have proved suc- 
cessful: employes that perform an out- 
standing job receive a personal note of 
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commendation from a company offi- 
cer; gifts are presented to workers on 
anniversaries marking long service; 
birthdays, weddings, and births are 
remembered with cards or gifts; flow- 
ers are sent to the ill and expressions 
of sympathy to the bereaved. 


Some companies have sent employe 
goodwill climbing by providing the- 
ater and concert tickets at reduced 
prices, by arranging for employes to 
buy certain types of merchandise at 
a discount, by helping employes to get 
special vacation and resort rates, and 
by establishing lending libraries, study 
courses, scholarship aid funds, and 
company loan plans. 


Grievance System Helps 


Another important contribution to 
white collar morale is a sympathetic 
and impartial grievance system. Every 
employe has irritations that can usu- 
ally be cleared up quickly through 
‘proper handling. The Vicks Chem- 
ical Company tells its workers, “If 
you have any problem, either personal 
or involving your work or working 
conditions, it is our sincere desire that 
it be ironed out quickly and fairly. 
“You should discuss the matter 
promptly and frankly with your im- 
mediate superior. It is part of his job 
to give you every possible assistance. 
If the two of you cannot remedy the 
difficulty—or if the matter is one 
‘which you prefer not to discuss with 
your superior—please feel perfectly 
free to take it up with a member of 
our personnel or placement depart- 
ments. He or she will make every 
effort to help you and will, if neces- 
sary, arrange for you to discuss the 
question with your division manager, 
and as a final authority, the president 
of the company.” 

White collar workers regard a clean, 
attractive environment as essential to 
their welfare. They expect lunch and 
rest periods to be adequate and they 
appreciate the company’s cooperation 
when it sees that office temperatures 
are comfortable throughout the year, 
that chairs and desks are comfortable, 
that cheerful color schemes have been 
blended into their office, that clean 
‘wash rooms with plenty of -soap, 
towels, hot water, mirrors have been 
provided. Some companies have found 
that broadcast music, when practical, 
tends to lighten the monotony of rou- 
tine white collar tasks. 

As in the shop the intelligence, 
‘patience and understanding of office 
supervisors is vital to white collar 
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morale. They must deal with the in: 
tangibles of human nature; they musi 
be interested in workers as indi! 
viduals, not robots. It is their job tc 
suggest training for better jobs, ta 
discuss possibilities for advancement 
and to encourage employes to work 
for promotion. Companies can de? 
velop successful supervisors by pro4 
viding them special training courses; 
encouraging them to belong to pro+ 
fessional societies and exchange ideas: 
with other management men. 


The problem of paying white collar: 
workers an adequate salary is difficultl 
in this period of rising costs, but an im4 
portant device for paying them fairly 
is a conscientious job evaluation plan. 
Job evaluation begins with an analysis: 
of each job, its duties and responsibili- 
ties, the amount of time spent on: 
each, the degree of supervision and: 
initiative involved, and the technical) 
skill or knowledge required. No mat-. 
ter how good a job evaluation plan: 
is, however, it will not work if em-: 
ployes are suspicious and think their 
salaries are to be cut. The first step: 
is to convince them that job evalua-: 
tion benefits them. 


Morale Surveys 


Most companies have already pro- 
vided for communicating directly with 
employes by way of house organ, 
personnel interviews, company state- 
ments, and posters. Of equal im 
portance is the necessity of employes 
communicating with the company. 
One excellent measure is the morale 
survey. Questionnaires or personnel 
interviews in which employes are 
asked to say frankly what they think 
of the company’s general attitude 
toward its workers, what they think 
of company policies and what could 
be done to improve working condi- 
tions have proved of great value to 

many companies. The company that 
knows what its employes think, what! 
they want, what they like or dislikel 
is the company that will get the most 
value out of every dollar in its person- 
nel budget. 


Individual treatment, consideration, 
fairness, and understanding are all. 
factors that will elevate white collar 
morale from the low point to which 
it has dropped in recent years. Com- 
panies that have gone out of their 
Way to impress upon their employes 
the fact that they are seeking these 
goals are being well rewarded . 
in loyalty, efficiency, low emnlaye 
turnover, and high production. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NDUSTRIAL developments in the 


# Chicago Industrial area during Oc- 


tober totaled $16,548,000, compared 


‘the same period in 1947. 
-velopments included new construc 
tion, expansion of existing plants and 
the purchase of land and buildings 
} for industrial purposes. 


The 


with $15,253,000 in October, 1947. 
Total expenditures in the first ten 


‘months of this year were $130,955,- 


000, compared with $155,649,000 for 
These de- 


Inland Steel Company is erecting 
an additional battery of 65 coke ovens 


and improving and speeding up its 
cold reducing facilities. 


Nikoh Tube Company, 


Division 


of International Rolling Mill Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Kedzie avenue at 
51st street, has purchased six acres of 
land at the southwest corner of West 


49th place and South Whipple street 
in the Kenwood Manufacturing Dis- 
trict. The company will construct 
a one-story crane type building con- 
taining 200,000 square feet for tube 
and pipe fabricating. J. H. Van 


_ Viissingen and Company, brokers. 


U. S. Rubber Company will con- 
struct a one-story, 175,000 square foot 
warehouse on South Crawford ave- 
nue in the Central Manufacturing 
District. A. Epstein and Sons, engi 
neer-architect. 

Insul-Mastic Laboratories, Inc., has 
purchased property at 61st place near 
Archer avenue in Summit. The build- 
ing contains approximately 120,000 
square feet of floor area. 

American Steel and Wire Company, 
which recently completed a new unit 
at its Waukegan plant for the draw- 
ing of stainless steel wire, will make 
another addition to its facilities. 

Resinous Products and Chemical 


‘Company, Philadelphia, has purchased! 


20 acres of land west of Harlem ave- 
nue at 64th place in Bedford Park. 
company produces synthetic 


resins and chemicals. Chandler and 
Montague, brokers. 

Aetna Ball and Roller Bearing 
Company, 4600 W. Schubert avenue, 
will construct a 140,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. 

David E. Kennedy, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of floor cover- 
ings and tilings, has purchased a one- 
story brick building at the corner of 
46th street and Kolin avenue in the 
Crawford section of the Central Man- 
ufacturing District. Chandler and 
Montague, brokers. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corpora- 
tion, 435 S. Western avenue, has 
purchased the plant at 1001 S. Cali- 
fornia boulevard. The company makes 
soaps, disinfectants, and sanitary sup- 
plies and appliances. 

John E. Fast Company, manufac- 
turer of electrical capacitors and other 
electrical fittings, has purchased the 
two-story brick and concrete building 
at 3123 N. Pulaski road. Sturm- 
Bickel Corporation, brokers. 

Lowe Brothers Company, paint 
manufacturer, has purchased the 
plant at 3341 W. Walton street. L. J. 
Sheridan and Company, brokers. 

Illinois Moulding Company, 2411 
W. 23rd street, is expanding its facili- 
ties by the construction of an addi- 
tional building, which will contain 
approximately 22,000 square feet of 
floor area. The company manufac- 
tures mirror and pictures frames and 
novelty furniture. A. Epstein and 
Sons, engineers. 

Manhattan Paste and Glue Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, has estab- 
lished a branch plant at 3965 S. Lowe 
avenue. The structure contains 40,000 
square feet. 

Morris Chair Corporation, Chicago 
Heights, manufacturer of furniture, 
has a new plant under construction 
in Homewood. 

W. A. Kates, producer of tools 
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Sheet Metal 
Fabricators 


unexcelled facilities for quan- 

tity production. 
Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 
PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES 

HOT TINNING 

of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Phone MOnroe 6-0921 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


ES 
Carpentry * Masonry * Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicagoll SUperior 7-9298 
ll 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


CS ROH 
G° COUNSELING & TESTING 


C; 

Executive and Sales Personnel 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Cra 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
£eON 


Architect-Engineer 
Services 
FOR 


Chicago Industry 
TRANSPORTATION 


Architectural Studies 
Mechanical Estimates 
Electrical— 

Power Plans 
Structural Specifications 
Railroad Supervision of 
Utility Construction 


De Leuw, Cather & Co. 


Andrew N. Rebori, Consulting Architect 


150 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone Financial 6-0424 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago's Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 
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aT Lub 
PATI 


SAY MIM 
PMs 


WESTERN 


RUST-PROOF CO. 
2137-2157 WALNUT ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
Chicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Chicago 5 
Phone HArrison 7-8813 


922 
HART and WHETSTON 
Established 1915 
Factory Property Exclusively 
SALE OR LEASE 
Buildings Erected & Financed 
SWITCH TRACK—~DOCK 
IN. LaSalle  STate 2-8270 


and dies, will build a substantial addi- 
tion to the plant in Deerfield, Ill. 
M. B. Meyer, architect. 

Richheimer Coffee Company, 361 
W. Ontario street, has a one-story 
factory building under construction 
at 1127 N. Halsted street. Friedman, 
Alschuler and Sincere, architects. 

Hub Stamping and Manufacturing 
Company, 1212 N. Central Park ave- 
nue, will construct an addition to its 
factory. 

Chicago Heights Grey Iron Foun- 
dry, a newly incorporated Illinois 
company, is constructing a one-story 
plant on a half acre site in Chicago 
Heights. 

Chicago Tube and Iron Company, 
2531 W. 48th street, will construct 
a warehouse building adjacent to its 
plant. 

Goelitz Confectionery Company, 
North Chicago, has a 23,000 square 
foot building under construction ad- 
jacent to its present plant. The new 
building will be used as the manufac- 
turing unit of the company -and the 
old structure will be used for ware- 
housing. 


Trends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


ent, the number of grain-consuming 
livestock ready for feeding is no 
higher than pre-war (despite popula- 
tion increases), and a mere surplus of 
grain cannot change the situation. 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 
CLASS 
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The department believes egg pro- 
duction may pick up in late 1949 as. 
spring pullets reach laying age. For 
the time being, however, output will 
lag because chicken raising earlier this 
year, again influenced by high feeding: 
costs, fell off 15 per cent below 1947. 
There is one bright spot, however; 
broiler marketings may turn up any 
day now, because cheaper feed means: 
farmers will want to increase hatch- 


ings. 
‘ « « » » 
The sluggishness: 
Dividends Hold exhibited by the: 
Firm In First stock market in re-. 
Nine Months cent months cannot 


be attributed to a. 
downtrend in dividend payments. The: 
New York Stock Exchange, in its: 
monthly publication “The Exchange,” 
notes that, despite some softening 
along the line, dividends for the most 
part have held firm throughout the 
first nine months of 1948. 

Of 851 listed common stocks which. 
paid dividends during that period 
about half made larger payments than 
in 1947. Leading the rise were avia- 
tion manufacturing shares, which re- 
turned a 260 per cent increase in divi- 
dends; the automotive group which 
raised dividends by 25 per cent largely 
on the basis of high production and 
generally calm labor weather; the 
building construction group which 
upped dividends about 40 per cent; 
and the farm machinery category 
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which raised dividends 42.5 per cent 
i the latter abetted by International 
| Harvester’s rise from 88 cents a share 
j last year (making adjustment for the 
‘three for one stock split) to $1.35 a 
i share. 


Other security groups which in- 


i creased dividend payments during the 
j/same period were: petroleum, up 22 
per cent; railroads, up 14 per cent; 
jchemicals, up 4.5 per cent; paper and 
publishing, up 29 per cent; and min- 


ing, up 21 per cent. Notable on the 
down-side was the amusement indus- 
try, which in the course of nine 
months of ‘souring boxoffice receipts 


j reduced dividend payments by 10.6 
| per cent. 


« « » » 


Thess nia tio n’s 


Farmers Get farmers increased 


Richer By their financial as- 


| $1.1 Billion sets (bank deposits, 


Gust teimrc vale 5: 


| bonds, and investments in coopera- 


tives) by $1,100,000,000 in 1947 to a 
new high of $22,300,000,000 as of the 
first of this year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. The total 
is about four and one-half times that 
of the beginning of 1940. Last year’s 
gain was the smallest since 1940. The 
biggest annual gain in farmers’ finan- 
cial assets was in 1945 when they in- 
creased nearly $4,000,000,000. 
Including physical plant, America’s 
farmers were estimated to be worth 


- $122,300,000,000 at the beginning of 


this year, as compared with $53,800,- 
000,000 at the beginning of 1940. 


« « » » 


In addition to 
Despite Surplus, feed grains, we are 
Cotton Prices also harvesting the 
Will Hold Up biggest cotton crop 
in over a decade, 
but again the Department of Com- 
merce dashes any hopes for major 
price reductions in either cotton or 
cotton goods. Cotton prices have, of 
course, been slipping over the past 
year as the result of declining con- 
sumption and rising world production. 
But, the department notes, the aver- 
age price of 34.6 cents per pound, pre- 
vailing through the year ending 
August 1, is now only four cents 
above the loan rate set for the °48 
crop. Hence, prices cannot drop much 
further and — to compound the con- 
tradiction —— the department believes 
cotton growers will actually turn a 
larger profit on their big surplus- 
making °48 crop than last year, thanks 
again to government support prices. 
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know this about 
TWINLITE Lighting? 


TWINLITE is not just another name in lighting fixtures—it is an achieve- 
ment of major proportions in the modern science of Brightness, Engi- 
neering, effecting the long-sought-for even distribution of illumination 
so necessary to efficient and comfortable seeing. The transmission and 
reflectance factors of the TWINLITE bowl have been carefully deter- 
mined to achieve glare-free and shadowless light—the brightness of 
the fixture approximately equalling the brightness of the ceiling. The 
bluish tint of the TWINLITE fixture offsets the predominance of red and 
yellow radiation inherent in incandescent light. The result is a cool and 
refreshing illumination that is in the high-visibility region of the spec- 
trum where human vision is at its best. Truly, TWINLITE brings natural 
outdoor lighting indoors. 


You have to see TWINLITE Lighting to 
appreciate the surprising difference. Get in 
touch with any one of the Englewood 
branches nearest you, for a demonstration 
—no obligation of course. 


partial list of TWINLITE users: 


American Airlines * American Locomotive © Best & Co. * Chase National Bank *¢ 

Chicago Tribune * Columbia Broadcasting System ° Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

* Dictaphone Corp. * F. W. Dodge ° Equitable Office Bldg. * Federal Reserve 

Bank © Gimbels * General Motors * Guarantee Trust Co. ° Macy’s ¢ Mutual Life 

Bldg. * Newsweek * New York Central Bldg. * New York Telephone Co. * Penn- 

sylvania R. R. * Rockefeller Center * Shell Oil Corp. * Tennessee .Valley Authority 
© Time, Inc. * U. S. Rubber Co. ° Wanamakers * Woolworths 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., ENglewood 4-7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
SOUTH BEND 325 N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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Given a stream, a rod, reel and line, and anyone can cast 

a lure. But it takes skill to avoid snagging 

and backlash, as any real fisherman knows. 
Experience counts, whether “landing a big one” or 
producing a fine piece of printing. 
Some of the men in our organization are fishermen, but all are) 
experienced printers, and we would like to make 
your acquaintances. So, when 

you have a printing problem, talk it over with 


us. It will not obligate you, and it might happen that we 


have just the right bait to land you as a customer. 


The INLAND PRESS - Gneorporated 


600 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois Telephone FInancial 6-1700 
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HE railroads boosted their freight 
rate increase request from eight 
per cent to 13 per cent in a supple- 
ental petition in Ex Parte No. 168, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Octobre 12. The sup- 
plemental petition was filed following 
a 10 cent hourly wage increase 
awarded two operating labor brother- 
hoods, which, if applied to all classes 
of railroad employes, will cost the car- 
riers an estimated $371,000,000 annu- 
ally. Maximum increases of 12 cents 
per cwt. are proposed on fresh fruits 
and vegetables and eight cents per 
cwt. on lumber. Specific increases 
of 40 cents per net ton or 45 cents 
per gross ton are requested on coal 
and coke rates, and 35 cents per ton, 
net or gross, .on iron ore rates. Also 


filed by the carriers on October 12 - 


was a motion requesting the I.C.C. 
to grant authority to make the eight 
per cent increase, proposed in their 
original petition filed October 1, ef- 
fective immediately to afford interim 
relief pending hearing and order on 
the full request. The motion also 
asked that should the. I.C.C. conclude 


that hearing or oral argument be held 


before granting the interim increase, 
that such hearing or oral argument 
be set for the month of October. The 
proceeding had previously been as- 
signed for hearing at Washington, 
D. C., beginning November 30. The 
carriers’ petition also seeks withdrawal 
of the Docket No. 30052 request for 
increases in coal, coke and iron ore 
rates which was filed on August 26 as 
these proposed increases are included 
in the Ex Parte No. 168 petition. 
I.C.C. Rejects L.C.L. Rate Increase: 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the Docket No. 29770 re- 
quest of Official territory railroads to 
establish a new scale of rates for less- 
than-carload traffic. The proposed 
scale increased the first class rate from 
10 per cent on long haul movements 
up to 110 per cent on short-haul traf- 
fic. The present percentage relation 
ship of the lower classes to first class 


would have been maintained. At the 
hearings on the proposal, The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry pointed out that to make the 
increase in Official territory without 
at the same time increasing the inter- 
territorial rates and the rates within 
Southern and Western territory 
would place an undue burden upon 
producers, manufacturers and_ ship- 
pers within Official territory and 
grant an unreasonable and unlawful 
preference to shippers in the South 
and West. The association also stated 
that the proposed adjustment would 
disrupt the present relationship be- 
tween carload and _less-than-carload 
traffic. 

Uniform Classification Docket No. 
2 Issued: The Committee on Uniform 
Classification has issued Docket No. 
2 containing the proposed uniform 
classification ratings for articles 
named in Items 5 to 14455, inclusive, 
in the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 18. Alphabetically, the 
docket lists all commodities shown in 
the Classification which begin with 
the letters “A” through “C”. The 
Committee on Uniform Classification 
was set up to carry out the Docket 
No. 28310 order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which re 
quired the establishment of a uniform 
freight classification for application 
in all sections of the country. These 
uniform classification ratings are in- 
tended to supplant general exceptions 
which would otherwise destroy classi- 
fication uniformity. Hearings on the 
proposed ratings will be held during 
November and December in New 
York City. Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, Seattle and San Francisco. 
The Chicago hearing will begin No- 
vember 15 in Room 220, Union Sta- 
tion. 

Recommend Seven Days for Pay- 
ing Freight Charges: in his proposed 


report in Ex Parte No. 73, Interstate | 


Commerce Commission Examiner H. 
G. Cummings recommends that the 
Commission authorize the respondent 
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LET US 
HELP YOU 
GET TO 
THE: 
“HEART “’ 


Manistique 
: 
Menomine: 


Kewaunee 2 
Manitowoc 


. ith 
Des Moines Chicago South Bend Detroit 


Toledo 


Fort Wayne 


St. Louis 


OF YOUR 


Freijl ProWles 


Whether you’re in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
“The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly, 


To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “The Heart of America.” 


R. A. WALTON 
Ass’t Frt. Traffic Mgr. 
1620 Utilities Bldg., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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railroads in Southwestern territory to shippers an adequate time for the 
| extend the credit period for the pay- processing of freight bills. The ex- 
E A S T M A nN ment of freight charges on less-than- aminer points out in his report that 
carload traffic originating in or des- the commission’s authority over ex- 
C Oo A L Cc O - | tined to that territory to seven days, tension of credit is not mandatory 
eS Aa excluding Sundays and holidays. He but permissive only. Statute requires 
YARDS ALL OVER TOWN recommends that this extension of the railroad freight transportation to be 
a iala credit period be permitted for an ex- ona cash basis except as the commis- 
Distributors of perimental period of six months. The sion may authorize extension of 
Quality Coals Since 1902 petitioning railroads, the Missouri, credit. 
. Kansas, Texas Railroad, the Texas LC.C. Rules on Pick-Up and De- 
General Offices | and Pacific Railroad, and the St. livery. Allowances: The Interstate 
342 N. Oakley Blvd. |’Louis-San Francisco Railroad, \re- Commerce Gommission in’ its report 
Chicago 12, Ill. quested authority to extend the credit jn Dockets No. 29762-3-4-5 finds that 
Telephone SEeley 3-4488 period to enable them to compete the rates paid by the railroads to 
with motor carriers and to afford  cartage operators, draymen, pool car 
is Wg oi eee | Operators or warehousemen for per- 
forming their pick-up and delivery 
service, although the rates exceed the 
allowance to shippers who perform 
their own pick-up and delivery, are 
not unlawful as such services are per- 
formed for them under written con- 
tract. Allowance paid by motor car- 
| riers and freight forwarders for simi- 


lar services, when such allowances ex- 
ceed that published in their tariffs, 
are unlawful in the absence of a con 
tractural arrangement with the dray- 
men. The commission orders the 
motor carriers and freight forwarders 
to cease and desist paying the drayage 
| charges found unlawful ‘and to enter 
into contractural arrangements with 
the cartage operators. The order be 
| comes effective December 1. 


Ruling on Forwarder-Motor Car- 
| rier Point Rates: In its opinion in 
| Docket No. 29493, the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission finds that 
| rates paid to motor carriers by freight 
forwarders for handling terminal-to- 
| terminal traffic which are lower than 
the established tariff rates are not 
justified. The commission rules, how- 
ever, that agreements between freight 
forwarders and motor carriers on 
| charges for assembling and distribu- 


, ’ XL-WAY- | tion and other service f db 
“The chotee of men whe say: CELE | soe crctok sities Ae 
dewice (4 a BUSINESS rather than a slegau! 


may be continued under the condi- 
tions set forth in the findings. The 


@ Inthe present economy as always, the theme is to save. This is better accomplished order becomes effective January 22, 
with XL-WAY because one call, one order, one invoice and one disbursement brings 1949. 
to you: 
e ALL PHONES 
* ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES — WHOLESALE Virginia 7-7220 


* MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT , Here, There and Everywhere 


¢ ELECTRIC MOTORS, CONTROLS, AND POWERED APPARATUS (Continued from page 8) 


* REWINDING AND REPAIRING ELECTRIC MOTORS AND EQUIPMENT index of class o t ier traf 
ne motor carrier traf- 


fic, based on a 1939 figure of 100, 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERUICE COMPANY increased to 277 in 1947, while the 


Fa Er a comparable index of less-than-carload 
2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS traffic of class one railroads increased 


to 158 and total class one railroad 
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traffic increased to 177. The Depart- 
ment survey emphasizes that motor 
trucks are now handling a greatly ex- 
panded proportion of many types of 
traffic formerly hauled almost exclu- 
sively by other forms of transporta- 
tion. ; 


© Up-Down Appliance Industry—To 
. an industry that, over-all, ex- 
ibits a high degree of prosperity and 
yet has many a weak sister within it, 
it is necessary to look no farther than 
the electric appliance business. The 
epartment of Commerce has taken 
n even closer look at the collection 
: contradictions that makes up the 
ippliance industry and its findings 
support the idea that business today 
is anything but uniformly prosperous. 
Appliance sales during the first half 
9f 1948 were up 10 to 15 per cent 
over 1947 and some items were in 
even better shape: refrigerator sales, 
up 37 per cent; range sales, up 42 per 
cent; washing machine sales, up 29 
per cent. Yet in the midst of this 
boom were the languishing small ap- 
pliances: irons, down 36 per cent; 
heaters, down 49 per cent; hot plates 
and small stoves, down 41 per cent and 
heating pads down 56 per cent. The 
Department’s conclusion: “The con- 
census among the manufacturers and 
the trade is that there are too many 
dealers in the electrical appliance busi- 
ness today, many of whom are new, 
with little knowledge of selling meth- 
ods.” 


¢ Employe Benefits—How well pro- 
tected by employe plans is the aver- 
age metropolitan area worker against 
the hazards of sickness and prolonged 
medical care? The Research Council 
for Economic Security has been look- 
ing for the answer to this question 
in the Chicago metropolitan area and 
after a cross-section poll of some 800 
reporting firms finds that within these 
companies about 86 per cent of the 
employes have company life insurance 
policies of some form; 68 per cent 
enjoy pension and retirement plans; 
85 per cent have the security of pre- 
paid hospitalization ; 50 per cent have 
prepaid surgical benefits; six per cent 
have prepaid medical care ; 59 per cent 
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V Postal Rates Going UP! 


IKE everything else, postal rates are scheduled for a sharp rise commencing 
January 1, 1949. Bulk mailings, for example, will go up 16-2/3%. 


Don’t be caught napping when these new rates go into effect. Get all the facts and 
figures NOW and be prepared. Know IN ADVANCE what every type of mailing 
is going to cost you NEXT YEAR. 


FREE We now have the latest information. We'll be glad to tell you—Free— 
————__ and without the slightest obligation—exactly how YOUR PARTICULAR 


MAILINGS will be affected. Phone or Send coupon. Our 
Mailing Consultant will give you all the facts. STate 2-6593 


COMPLETE 
MAILING 
SERVICE 


Addressing, labeling, inserting, 
catalog wrapping, mailing or 


ALL STATE MAILERS 
| 
| 
l 
shipping. A complete mailing | 
| 
l 
I 
| 
| 
I 


705 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please ask your Mailing Consultant to call and give me 
facts on New Postal Rates as they will affect our type 
of mailings. 


service. Capacity 200,000 pieces INVA MUR Y Bate eee ea one ea ee 
per day. For quick and accurate 
service, consult (HOU NY UNING corte car ctr ne em arnt acme 
ALL STATE MAILERS ADDRESS Mee Line Bey gy oon |e 
705 W. Washington Blvd., 
CC) IAP AS rare riaa eda ro Vala eae ZONE........ STATES ae 


Chicago 6, Itl. 


Havin g 
Transfer-File 
Headaches? 


Let us help you with the Casey 
System of permanent filing. 


yn othienS 
; sie ( 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


Provides neat, secure, permanent 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED, STAR INN, Chicago’s 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant. EOF Omar br 6) SAS Gas 


*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host. ofsothers. . =... 5 270 6 3 

* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
Giningecrs cue omnes) he le ie 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 


Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


preservation of important, valuable 
and inactive records. 


The Casey Records-Control Method 
of Transfer offers 4-Fold benefits— 


. Decreased clerical requirements. 


. Eliminates re-filing transferred 
records. 


. Releases costly equipment, thus 
increasing efficiency of vital 
records. 


t 
. Saves over 50% of floor space. 


The Casey Method is installed with- 
out disturbing or altering present 
filing system. 


Phone FRanklin 2-4875 for rec- 


ommendations. 


No obligation. 


The Casey Filing Co. 


82 W. Washington St. 


Serving Chicago Business Firms for 
Over Forty Years. 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO, 


; Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. . 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 


V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-2180 
408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


have organized cash sickness benefits ; 
20 per cent enjoy informal paid sick 
leave; and 69 per cent are protected 
by cash sickness or paid sick leave. 


Chicago | 
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BLOCK & 
KUHL 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


ILLINOIS BELL 
TELEPHONE CO. 


$ 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


SEARS-ROEBUCK 
& COMPANY 


Step at 
Hotel Pere Marquette 


Central Illinois’ Largest ond Finest 


HOTEL PERE 
MARQUETTE 


_ 500 Rooms + 500 Baths 
_ Jerry B. Gordon Management 


- PEORIA*ILLINOIS— 


heh oa hy 


LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 
Direct From the Seashore 


CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
HOMEMADE PASTRIES 


The North Side's 
Most Beautiful 
Dining Place 


ip ah ee eS eee 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Private Dining Rooms 
for Parties, Banquets, ete. 
OPEN FROM NOON 
TILL | A.M. EVERY DAY 


6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 


Near Devon 


AMbassador 2-5839 or 
SHeldrake 3-9787 


Ample Parking Space 
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New Products 


Split-Second Flash 

The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y., has developed 
a super-speed, high-intensity photo- 
licht said to enable photographers to 
snap objects flashing along at the eye- 
blinking speed of 2,700 feet per sec- 
ond (theoretically, upwards of 1,600 
miles an hour). The unit emits a 


blue-white flash lasting one five- 
hundred-thousandths of _a_ second, 
operates on a 115-volt, single-phase 
lighting circuit, and weighs 25 
pounds. It is designed for such re- 


search use as the study of fluid flow, 
vibration, ballistics, and high-speed 
rotational and linear motion. 


Simplified Dishwasher 

A major cost factor in the pur- 
chase of an electric home dishwasher 
has been high installation charges. 
Now, however, Hotpoint, Inc., Chi- 
cago 44, IIl., believes it has partially 
licked this problem with the develop- 
ment of a new drain system which 
simplifies installation and thus reduces 
extra charges. 


Soundproof Dishes 

A new variety of plastic dishes that 
are not only shatterproof, but also 
“soundproof,” is a development of the 
Plastics Division of General American 
Transportation Corp., 135 S. LaSalle 
street, Chicago. The new dishes, 
trade-named “Meladur”, are designed 
particularly for restaurant use. Tests 
indicate, that the “clatterproof” dishes 
reduce restaurant noise by 50 per cent, 
according to the company. 


Auto Circuit Tester 

Fay Darling and Company, Kansas 
City 2, Mo., has introduced a new 
device for the auto repairman which 
will check the entire electrical circuit 
of an automobile. The single unit, 
built with two meters and testing 
prods made of copper (no tools are 
needed), will quick-check battery, 
volt regulator, generator, lighting sys- 
tem circuits, starter switch and starter 
motor, and spark plugs. 


Quick Packager 

A mechanical packager which 
counts screws, nails, and other small 
parts, puts them in an envelope, and 
then seals the package, is a develop- 
ment of the Rollins Engine Company, 


Nashua, N. H. The machine will 
package average size wood screws at 
the rate of about 20,000 envelopes of 
four screws each a day. With the 
addition of extra feeding units, dif- 
ferent kinds of screws and nails can 
be fed into one envelope. The ma; 
chine is operated by a one-half horse~ 
power motor. 


Snow Remover 

Of seasonal interest is the develop- 
ment of a new type of snow remover 
which scoops snow from walks and 
then blows it by fan a distance of 15. 
to 20 feet. The manufacturer is Roto- 
tiller “Inc. "lroy Ne. x 


Radiator De-Ruster 

Electromotive Industries, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., has introduced a new 
device designed to prevent rusting 
and scaling in automobile radiators. 
It consists of a silver plated copper 
frame attached to a special alloy cart- 
ridge and is said to be simply inserted 
in all types of auto radiators. After- 
wards, the positive and negative com- 
bination of metals create electrolytic 
action which attracts minerals in sus- 
pension so they may be drained out of 
the circulating system. According to 
the company, the “electromotive de- 
ruster” will disintegrate accumulated 
rust after 500 miles. < or 10 hours of 
driving. 


Emergency Charger 

Another new development designed 
to simplify the motorist’s problems, 
especially in winter, is a portable, 
light-weight battery charger devel- 
oped by Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
charger weighs only 2814 pounds and 
has rubber feet so it can be placed on 
fenders for emergency charges. AL 
though primarily designed to give a 
dead battery enough juice to get it 
back in service, the charger can also 
be used for a full slow-charging job 
at six amperes. 


Metal Defect Tester 

A new magnetic inspection machine 
which makes it possible to inspect iron 
and steel parts for defects in any di- 
rection in one operation has been de- 
veloped by Magnaflux Corp., 5900 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 31. 
Called “Duovec,” the new unit in- 
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volves the use of iron filings on the 
surface of parts to be inspected. If 
there are surface or subsurface cracks, 
magnetic poles will form on each side 
of the break when it is placed in a 
magnetic field. Since the part is mag- 
netized in a circular as weel as a longi- 
tudinal field, the length and breadth 
of defects can be determined in the 
one operation. Typical applications 
are the inspection of bolts, smal) 
gears, camshafts, and roller bearings. 


- ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Helps Speed Production for 
ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


Improved Home Freezer 

A recently-developed' insulating ma- 
terial called “Santocel” (product of 
Monsanto Chemical Company) has 
been incorporated into a new line of 
Thome freezers now under production 
by the Whiting Corp., 33 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago. The advantage of 
the new insulating material is that it 
reduces by one-half the width of in- 
sulating walls and thus provides 
‘roomier freezers. The apartment-size 
‘model, which before held four and 
one-half cubic feet of frozen foods, 
now holds eight cubic feet. 


Mr. Thomas MonteMayer, 
Factory Office Manager, 
Zenith Radio Corp. 


Safety Light 

~ The UC Lite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1050 W. Hubbard street, Chi- 
cago 22, has introduced a new port- 


Men who are “in the know” buy the best they know. Zenith Radio 
Corp., famous producers of high quality radio and electronic equip- 


able highway lantern that can be used 
either as an emergency light or as a 
blinker to warn other motorists of a 
stalled auto. The battery light can be 


ment, choose AMPLICALL Intercommunication to coordinate the 
activities of factory and office areas for greater speed, efficiency and 
simplified operating procedure. Mr. Thomas MonteMayer, Zenith 
Factory Office Manager, says: “Our Amplicall Intercommunication 


System, recently installed, has very effectively tied together the 
activities of our factory division. It places our key personnel within 
quick speaking reach of each other at all times. Our ability to inter- 
communicate instantly within and between departments saves hours 
of valuable time in the coordination of our production activities. 
We have been very pleased with our Amplicall System and regard 
it as an effective, time-saving production tool.” 


seen in all directions for upwards of 
600 feet and has a burning life of 28 
hours for the flash and 20 hours for 
the steady beam. 


Motor Reducer 

The space and weight-saving axial 
air-gap motor introduced by Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, 600 S. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago 5, has now 
been adapted as a motor reducer 
geared to reduce speed and increase 
torque. With the axial design the 
motor is about half as large as a con- 
ventional electric motor. 


AMPLICALL can be equally indis- 
pensable to your business. It’s a 
revelation to learn how this modern 
Electronic Communication System 
benefits your operations—speeds up 
production, and coordinates ad- 
ministrative control. Get the full 
details on AMPLICALL today! 


Private Tele-Communications, Inc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
Lincoln 9-4321 


(J Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


( Send your representative. No obligation. 


Drain Cleaner 

Clogged home-plumbing drains 
may be a thing of the past with a 
new device, called the ““Drainmaster”, 
introduced by Telmor Products Corp., a 
1910 W. Lake street, Chicago. This 
hydraulic device is said to make drains 
self-cleaning. Built into the drain to 


The 2400R Series AMPLICALL (illustrated) 
provides unlimited intercommunication facil- 
ities. Privacy headphone optional. One of 
many AMPLICALL models available to fit 
the special needs of your business. 
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water inside the pipes. The motion 
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Jim Ireland’s 42nd Oyster Season 


632-4 North 
Clark Street 
ee DElaware 7-2020 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams ¢ Lobsters « Scallops « Frog Legs 
and 18 Varieties of Fish... 
Expertly Cooked and Served... 
Reasonable Prices 


Dinners from $1.35 


A La Carte from 75c 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktails—Free Parking 


Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


ENTERTAINING ... 
Personal or Business 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
e@ PRIZES e NOVELTIES e 
@ DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 
“Send for New Price- List” 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 


An Address of “Prestige 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cAgents 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
20 years’ guaranteed service 
Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 
for your 


G I F T Ss Personnel 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Gift Sets — Stationery — Toiletries 
Handmade Corsages — Lucite 


PERMANENT DISPLAY 
Linnea - 200 W. Ohio St. 
Chicago 10 III. 


FOR RENT—2 DAYLIGHT FLOORS 
OPPOSITE MERCHANDISE MART 


325 N. Wells St. 14,000 sq. ft. each. 
Suitable for offices mfg. or warehousing. 
Moderate rental. Will rent separately. 


WEINMAN BROS., SUperior 7-6076 


CRITCHELL Est, 
MILLER 1868 

INSURANCE 
ENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


All 
Forms 


Insurance 
WAbash 2-0340 


is said to break up and dislodge ob- 
structions in the line. 


Modernized Intercommunicator 

A variety of new electronic devel- 
opments have been incorporated in a 
new type of “Amplicall” intercommu- 
nicating system introduced by the 
Rauland Corporation, Chicago. The 
new system incorporates a “‘visual” 
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busy signal, individual locking-type 
push-buttons for station selection 
illuminated on-off volume control 
plug-in cable connections, and a bal. 
anced line wiring system which is saic 
to reduce the cost of installation anc 
also prevent ‘‘cross-talk.” The new 
‘“Amplicall” is distributed in Chicage 
by Private TeleCCommunications, Inc.. 
1523 W. Fullerton avenue. 


Can Hoover Streamline U. S. Bureaucracy 


(Contniued from page 14) 


works, and credit functions in which 
the government had engaged previ- 
ously. 

The third period was 1946-47, 
when 17 major changes took place. 
Five were by acts of Congress, 12 
under presidential reorganization 
plans. Under legislative sponsorship 
the Atomic Energy Commission was 
set up and the War and Navy De- 
partments were consolidated into the 
National Military Establishment. By 
executive initiative 11 temporary war- 
time reorganization plans were made 
permanent: for example, housing 
agencies were consolidated into the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

It may come as a surprise that none 
of these reorganizations amounted to 
anything as a means of cutting down 


the federal budget. 


Started For Economy 


Economy was the original motive 
for reorganization at the outset of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s term. The 
New Deal had promised to cut federal 
costs 25 per cent. Under an act passed 
the day before he was sworn in, Mr. 
Roosevelt was given the widest re- 
organization authority ever granted a 
chief executive, including the power 
to “abolish the whole or any part of 
any executive agency and/or the func- 
tions thereof,” 

Yet when that first splurge was 
over only three agencies had been 
abolished, and they were ones nobody 
missed: The Federal Coordinating 
Service; the National Screw Thread 
Commission; and the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners. 

The Hoover Commission, looking 
for possible economies in the present 
federal budget of around $40 billion, 
finds only a small part—some $7 to 
$8 billion — susceptible of pruning. 
The rest goes for things like interest, 
veterans, and national defense. On 
the latter, it would be a foolhardy 


statesman who in the present world 
advocated economy for economy’s 
sake, although improved military busi- 
ness management may _ incidentally 
save money. 

The prospect, therefore, of abolish- 
ing government functions or effecting 
really major budget economies is poor 
at best. The practical fact is that 
the nation has acquired a taste for 
certain services which for political or 
other reasons it is unwilling to do 
away with. The United States is like 
a family which has seen its income 
rise and which has taken to buying 
things it once regarded as luxuries but 
which habit has turned into necessi- 
ties. 


Another thing recent reorganiza- 
tions have shown is that mere re 
shuffling of bureaus is senseless. In 
this sense it is quite true that the 
government is too big and complex 
to reorganize. No sooner does Re- 
organizer A discover that there are 
15 different agencies dealing with 
housing, and get them put together, 
when Reorganizer B comes along with 
a hard-to-answer question: Why 
make the veteran deal with an un- 
familiar agency when he wants to 
buy a house? Why not let him deal 
with the Veterans’ Administration, 
which knows his special problems? __ 


The most troublesome of all prob- 
lems in the Executive Branch, how- 
ever, is the Presidency itself. The 
job of being chief executive of the 
United States has grown too big for 
any one man to handle. Besides being 
a government, the U.S. is a business, 
the biggest in the world. The Presi- 
dent is expected to administer this 
business as well as make political de- 
cisions of the most fateful sort, both 
domestic and international. 


Out of his first hand experience Mr. 
Hoover emphasized this problem. In 
a recent speech he said: 


“If the President gave an hour a 
% 
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Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality, 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


| and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Year Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so if in 
doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 
be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 
: of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 
: and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who. watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing.are the best, which statement 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
Right Price 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 
quality and delivery. 


al and Long Distance | 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


A large, efficient and completely 

equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 

Company plant) : 


New Display Type 
__ for all printing orders. — 
Clean Linotype _ 

__ Monotype and Ludlow 

typesetting. 


All Standard Faces — 


H. J. WHITCOMB __ 
Vice President and | 
Assistant Director of 

- 3 Sdles 
| Lc HOPPE || 

' Secretary ‘ : 
W.E. FREELAND 
Treasurer 


Dissatisfied 
with your Sales? 


Improve them with 


MERCHANDISED 
ADVERTISING 


Merchandised Advertising is counselled 
and produced to coordinate completely 
your advertising and sales efforts to 
Wholesaler, Retailer and Consumer for 
best results. Proof that it is down-to- 
earth practice, and true economy as 
well, is apparent in the accounts this 
agency has serviced for its entire exist- 
ence of 15 years. It will cost you nothing 


to get the facts—do it now! 


oe 


173 WEST MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
PHONE CEntral 6-4588 


- W ADVERTISING COUNSEL 
“W PRODUCTION: .IIN«ALL MEDIA 


Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 


Industrial and Residential 
electrical supplies. 


Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


Electrical appliances and 
specialties. 


[EFENGEE 
» ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


“ANbover 3-1500 


15 TRUNK LINES « NO WAITING! 


week to (each of the independent 
agencies) he would have somewhere 
about a 70-hour week, without any 
time to determine the broader poli 


| cies of the government, or even to 


look after the 10 great departments 
_ The President must determine 


| the major policies in our foreign rela- 


tions, and our defense, and in depart- 
mental action. He is part of the legis- 
lative and political machinery of the 
country. He is responsible for the en- 
forcement of the laws, and a score 
of other things. 

“If these affairs are properly per- 
formed, he does not have the time to 
look after some small government 
agency that is running around loose. 
The net effect is that most of the 
independent agencies do not get 


| looked after very much by anybody 


except the Bureau of the Budget . . . 
“The President must needs have 
more operating vice presidents. Those 
who worry about increasing the size 
of the cabinet need have no anxiety 
because ours is not a cabinet where 
there is required to be the determina- 
tion of national policy by the cabinet 
as a whole... I am not saying any- 
thing revolutionary when I talk of 
increasing the cabinet, because every 
President from Woodrow Wilson 
down has recommended additions to 
the cabinet at one time or another.” 


Problem Of Delegation 


Actually there is no sensible reason 
why a President needs to devote one 
hour a week to every government 
agency—or even one hour a year, in 
some cases. But the demands on his 
time by a handful of top departments 
—State, for example—are such that 
some system must be devised whereby 
he can delegate supervisory authority 
over others to someone he can trust, 
or to several such persons. 

This cannot be done purely through 
cabinet officers, for there is hardly a 
major problem in government today 
that does not involve two or more de- 
partments. The President, to avoid 
spending all his time arbitrating be- 
tween departments, must have some 
mechanism operating between himself 
and the cabinet members. 


Under one of the Roosevelt. re- 
organizations the President was given 
six administrative assistants, made 
famous by a phrase in the report sug- 
gesting that the men picked should 
have a “passion for anonymity.” Both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman have 
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used these assistants, but not success. 
fully enough to bring about a real 
lightening of their own administra- 
tive loads. 

For a while Mr. Truman got better 
results through a single “super-assis- 
tant,” John Steelman, who served as 
an unofficial secretary to the cabinet 
and was able to iron out disagree- 
ments without too much troubling of 
the President. There was a period 
about midway in Mr. Truman’s term 
when this system worked for such a 
smooth cabinet operation that he 
boasted his was “the best cabinet since 
Rutherford B. Hayes.” 

The political stresses of an ap- 
proaching campaign broke down this 
system, however. Secretaries who de- 
veloped resentments against Steelman 
took to going over his head. 

This experience points up a simple 
fact of human nature: good adminis- 
tration depends, in the final analysis, 
on the character and ability of the 
man at the top. An efficient adminis- 
trative mechanism can promote a 
smoother end-product, but it cannot 
substitute for the head man’s ability 
to take incisive and unerring policy 
action, delegate authority wisely, and 
conserve his own energy. And ad- 
ministrative ability is only one of the 
qualities for which the American 
voter selects a President—and some- 
times a very minor one. 


Some commission members feel that 
in addition to Mr. Hoover's addi- 
tional “operating vice presidents” 
there needs to be a top-level career 
secretariat. A formal secretary to 


‘the cabinet, aided by a staff, could 


fulfill a two-fold need: (1) see that 
the documents and data necessary for 
policy formulation are available to all 
the policy makers affected; and (2) 
help to see that the policies adopted 
become the policies of the govern 


ment. ; 


Our officials learned during the war 
that the British, although operating 
under a different sort of cabinet sys 
tem, made good use of a career secre 
tariat. Sometimes U.S. officials carried 
internal disagreements into confer. 
ence with the British, but it was un- 
heard of for the British to be divided 
among themselves in dealing with us. 

Governor Dewey in effect has such 
a system in operation in his own or- 
ganization. Presumably he would 
make good use of the technique as 
President. 


Where, in all of this, is there place 
for a “super Vice President?” The 
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ack of productive work for the pre- 
umptive heir to the Presidency is 
ausing considerable current discus- 
ion among the scientists of political 
heory. Governor Dewey has put it 
na more practical plane by announc- 
ing intention of bringing Governor 
Warren into more of a partnership 
in event of the election of the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

Perhaps it is incautiuus to write 
cynically of an Administration even 
before it takes office, but the historical 
fact is that Presidents seldom get 
along with their vice presidents. Sur- 
face appearances are maintained, but 
not since Martin Van Buren served 
Andrew Jackson has there been a 
similar degree of working harmony 
between the head of state and his 
alternate. Governor Dewey has not 
been specific about his plans for Gov- 
ernor Warren. The realist must as- 
sume that Mr. Warren’s enhanced 
position will have more glitter than 
substance to it. 

The reason is that a President lacks 
the job security that the average 
board chairman of a business has. 
‘Practically never can he make his own 
‘unfettered choice of a vice president 
he can trust to be his completely 
loyal first assistant. Even in cabinet 
‘posts he frequently must maintain 
uneasy political alliances. Every ap- 
pointee with political strength of his 
own is a potential rival when he seeks 
renomination. 

Thus while the calibre of the 
Hoover Commission promises intelli- 
gent proposals to bring our govern- 
ment more up to date, it is well to 
realize that despite good intentions 
we cannot expect reductions in federal 
costs substantial enough to be felt in 
an era of rising expenditures for mili- 
tary preparedness. The government 
is a business, but it is also politics. 


Industrial Security 


(Continued from page 17) 


one-half those of Hiroshima. The reason 
is that hills and ridges separated areas 
of Nagasaki into dispersed built - up 
pockets, whereas Hiroshima was rela- 
tively flat and uniformly concentrated. 
The Nagasaki bomb thus dissipated 
much of its energy against hills and 
unoccupied areas, while the Hiroshima 
bomb achieved its most devastating 
effect. 

“Industry fared better in Hiroshima,” 
the board tecalls. “All major factorics 
were reasonably well dispersed and 
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why BURRO for buying information? 


Loaded down with buying problems? Brush ‘em aside 
quickly and easily with the help of the RED BOOK — 
Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory. Few buyers’ 


guides are as complete or as up-to-date. It lists every- 
thing from SOUP MIX to NUTS — including most of the 
supplies and services you need for your business or 


home. One look can save you many steps. Get the 


RED BOOK habit! 


Here’s another way to use the RED BOOK 


Do you buy in large quantities? You'll find 
plenty of wholesalers and manufacturers 
listed in the RED BOOK, along with descrip- 
tions of their stock, facilities and experience. 


The RED BOOK tells you where-to-buy-it ! 


Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory + Outside Chicago look in the Yellow Pages 


DELIVERY! 


We are one of the few manufacturers 

in the country today able to make de- 

liveries when you need them. No long 
delays here. 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 
We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


prone WEbster 9-4646 


BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP. 


The Franklin Bldg., 720 So. Dearborn St. 
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T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST. 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paying—Sidewalks 


WeEntworth 6-4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 
We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
im Colors 
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NOTICE! 


Have you been looking for a service like this? Here it is in 
a nutshell. When you require quickly, additional men to 


help you on those irregular an 
are continually appearing in i 
THIS: THERE 1S ALWAYS AV 


d short duration jobs that 
ndustry today, CONSIDER 
AILABLE TO YOU ON A 


DAILY BASIS, OUR SELECTED GROUP OF EXPERI- 
ENCED AND RELIABLE MEN—PAID AND INSURED 
BY US FOR THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF WORK. 


e MATERIAL HANDLING 


(You Name It) 
e UNLOADING OR LOADING FREIGHT 

CARS, TRUCKS, ETC. 
e PART TIME LABOR—ODD JOBS, CLEAN- 


(all kinds) 


UP WORK, PLANT CLEARANCE, ETC. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-5313 (5 Phones) 
This service furnished on short notice and on a 


daily basis. 


Men selected for your particular 


need. We pay the men, handle all pay roll and 
personnel records, pay all insurance consisting 
of Unemployment Compensation Benefits, Work- 
men’s Compensation and Social Security. No 


job too large or too small. 


Man-hou 


you very low. 
THIS SERVICE IS USED REGULARLY BY 


HUNDREDS OF LEADING 


r cost to 


INDUSTRIES 


Nugents-American Contractors, Inc. 
e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


SERVICE OFFICE: 510 N. STATE ST. 
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Rateonics Service 

Red Star Inn 

Rehnquist, T. A. & Co. 
Rock Island Lines 

Roth Rubber Company 


Sheridan, L. J. & Co, 

Sievert Electric Co. Inc, 

Snow, Fred A. & Co, 

Spak & Natovich, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. . Seaghs 
Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. 


United Air Lines nee A 
United States Steel Corp. — 


Van Vlissingen, J. H. & Co. 


Wabash Railroad Company...0..0-.-ccccccccec0-c--- 


Walker-Jimieson, Inc. 
Weinman Brothers ___. 
Western Rust-Proof Co... 
Wilson, J. H. Supply Co, 
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escaped serious damage. At Nagasaki 
plants and dockyards at the souther 
end of the city were left intact, bw 
those concentrated in the valley wher 
the bomb exploded were almost coni 


pletely destroyed.” 

The broad problem, as the board no» 
pictures it, reduces to a policy of na 
putting all your eggs in one basket. - 
readily admits that far more study mus 
be given the problem before industr: 
may feel even a reasonable degree c: 
security. Meanwhile, the NSRB 
looking to its newly-organized Plar; 
Dispersion Division to continue fiel: 
study in problem of adequate plant prc 
tection. One of 30 such task units nov 
being staffed to plan complete indus 
trial mobilization, the Plant Dispersio: 
Division will channel detail securitt 
recommendations to individual com 
panies upon request. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
Of COMMERCE Magazine, published monthly < 
Barrington, Illinois, for October 1, 1948, Stata 

of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State ani 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Alan Sturdy 
who, having been duly sworn according to law 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of the COM! 
MERCE Magazine and that the following is, t 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a dail 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid puh 
lication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, a4 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and Juli 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regula 
tions) printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mam 
agers are: Publisher, Chicago Association of Com 


merce and Industry, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicage 
Illinois; Editor, Alan Sturdy, 1 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora 
tion, its mame and address must be stated ani 
also immediately thereunder the names and adi 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one pe 


cent or more of total amount of stock. - If na 
owned by a corporation, the names arid addresse 
of the individual owners must be given. If owne: 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of eac! 
individual member, must be given.) The Owner 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus 


try, 1 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; President 
Wilfred Sykes, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 
Executive Officer, Leverett S. Lyon, 1 N. LaSall 


St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, ane 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cen 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 0 


other securities are: (If there are none so state. 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving th 
names of the owners, stockholders, and securit 


holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upot 
the books of the company, but also, in cases wher 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon th 
books of the company as trustee or in any othe 
fiduciary relation, the name of the’ person or corpo 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statement 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and ‘belief as t 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders’ and security holders who do not appea 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hok 
stock and securities in a capacity other than tha 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasor 
to believe that any other person, association, ° 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect it 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as s 


stated by him. 
(Signed) ALAN STURDY, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th da 
of September, 1948. | 


(Seal) (Signed) VORIS D. SEAMAN 
(My commission expires September 11, 1952.) 
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3 xecutives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section: 20c per word 


ine time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
5 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 


EXTERMINATORS 


NAME PLATES 


me; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 14 
ch $7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
twelve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
Yne Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
Tevyious — month to be inserted under proper 
assification. Teams—Payable in advance unless 
redit references are approved. Address Classi- 
jed Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 
alle Street—Chicago, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


| RECOGNIZED AGENCY has the facilities and ex- 
\ perience to serve advertisers with limited budgets. 
Even if you spend only a nominal amount, we can save 
® your time, do a professional job, get results. Let's talk 
J it over. No obligation. Robert A. Gallagher Adver- 
tising, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, FRanklin 2-1033. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


| Advertising, Sales Literature 


Copy, layouts, ideas for Publications and 
Direct Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. 


ROBERT PETERSON 
442 Civic Opera Bidg., Chicago 6 
CEntral 6-6750 


BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
| Packing, Boxing and Crating 
| Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


1623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
| MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


| THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
| HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General detective 
business transacted everywhere. Office open day 
ind night, 145 North Clark Street, CEntral 6-1500, 


| hicago Qs 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


NEW CATALOGUE 
Just Off The Press 
SUPPLIES AND APPARATUS 
Phone or Write for Copy 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 
Phone State 2-4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, IMinois 


EXPORT SERVICE 


ATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SERVICE, designs, 
specifications, purchase of machinery and super: 
ision of construction for cement, industrial and 
sower plants and substations. 19 S. Wells St. 


Shicago 6, Illinois. 


a , a DElaware 7-3932 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
FUMIGATING 


Chicago License No. q 
Est. 1898 


°356 N. STATE ST. 


PESTICIDE C 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870" 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo.1 RAndelph 6-1760 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 
born 2-3456. 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 

(Class and Individual Instruction) 

Superior Piano Text Books 

and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 

(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 
285 E. Jackson Bivd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


GEARS 


Scuce 1888 makers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. e 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


TIME CLOCKS 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 


When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 
Remember 


J. H. WILSON company 


EST. 1908 
216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


FRanklin 2-4025 


WATCHMEN 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 
Planographing »* Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Any Size Order Handled Promptly 


155 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 

Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
2839 W. Jackson Chicago 12 

For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS werchouses, ere 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


KEEP BUYING U. S. BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


A shipwrecked mariner had taken refuge 
on a desert island in 1945 shortly after 
peace was declared. One day recently he 
was overjoyed to see a ship drop anchor 
in the harbor. A small boat came ashore, 
and an officer handed the sailor a bunch 
of newspapers. 

“The captain suggests,’ he told the 
sailor, “that you read what’s going on in 
the world, and then let us know whether 
you still want to be rescued.” 


A writer of radio commercials entered 
a restaurant, called a waitress, and said: 

“Give me some ham, piping hot and 
fragrant with the pleasant aroma of cloves, 
brown sugar and steaming sauce. Serve 
it between slices of brown and crackly- 
crusted bread. Draw me a cup of delicious, 
flavorful coffee and add to it some thick, 
rich cream.” 

The waitress shrugged, turned toward 
the kitchen and yelled: “Smoked pig on 
rye and Java with.” 


The Smiths were on the balcony and. 


could hear the young couple in the garden 
below. Mrs. Smith nudged her husband 
and whispered, ‘I think he wants to pro’ 
pose. We ought not to listen. Whistle 
at him.” 

“Why should I?” her husband asked. 
“Nobody whistled at we.” 


Me Soke 


“Does my practicing make you ner- 
vous?” asked the thoughtful and persistent 
saxophone player. : 

“It did when I first heard the neigh- 
bors talking about it,” said the man next 
door, “but now I don’t care what happens 
to you. 

a 


“This crime was the work of a master 
criminal,” said the prosecutor, ‘tand was 
carried out in a skillful, clever manner.” 

Blushing, the crook rose to his feet. 

“Flattery won't get you nowhere,” he 
said. “I aint gonna confess,” 


* * * 


It was 2:30 a.m. when little Sally woke 
up. 

“Tell me a story, mama,” she pleaded. 

Hush, dear,” replied the wife, “Daddy 
ought to be along pretty soon now and 
he'll tell us both one.” 


TOP 


P= ieee 


Mama: “I see where a woman was 
awarded $2,000 for the loss of a thumb. 
I didn’t realize that a thumb was that 
valuable.” 

Papa: “It must have been the one she 
kept her husband under.” 


eh kt 


“TIL give you five dollars if you'll let 
me paint you,” said the artist. The old 
mountaineer shifted his legs from one posi- 
tion to the other and back again. 

“It’s easy money,’ said the artist. 

“Thar hain’t no question “bout that,” 
the mountaineer replied. “I was jes’ awon- 
derin’ how Id git the paint off after- 


ward!” 
* oo OF 


Young Husband: “What's the matter, 
darling? You look flustered.” 

Wife: “Oh, Pve had a dreadful day! 
First Baby cut a tooth, then he took his 
first step, then he fell and knocked out 
his tooth.” 

Young Husband: 
pened?” 

Wife: “Oh, darling — he said his first 
word!” 


“Then what hap- 


vi 
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The teacher had been reading her cld 
stories of the lives of famous inventors. 

“Now, then, Edgar, what would you lil 
to invent?” ‘ 

Edgar rose to his feet with a puzzl; 
frown on his face. 

“Weli, teacher,” said the youth, “J 
like to invent a machine that by simp 
pressing a button, all my lessons would 
one.” 

The teacher shook her head. ; 

“That's very lazy of you, Edgar,” s: 
reprimanded. “Now, let Willie Wilson s: 
what he would like to invent.” 

“Something to press the button,” t' 
wily one replied. 


“Dad,” inquired the high school junid 
“What can I do when a pretty girl kee 
talking to me day after day in class?” 

“Well,” replied papa, “You can haa 
your seat changed, of course, but if sha 
like your mother, shell get you in tlt 
long run, regardless.” 

* * x 


She: “Dear, why can't we live, peaa 
fully like the cat and dog there togethl 
on the hearth. They never fight.” 

He: “No, they don’t but tie them t 
gether and then see what they do.” 


* * * 


Missionary (on a Pacific isle) : “WY 
do you look at me so intently? " 
Cannibal: “I’m the food inspector. 


* * * 


Father: “Didn't you promise me to 
a good boy?” 

Son: “Yes, Father.” 

Father: “And didn’t I promise you | 
thrashing if you weren't?” 

Son: “Yes, Father, but as I’ve brok« 
my promise, you needn’t keep yours.” 


* * * 


“That sergeant! I’ve never heard a ma 
talk so fast in my life.” 


“Why shouldn't he? His father wass 


tobacco auctioneer and his mother was 5 
” 
woman. 


